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Written expressly fo: the Visitor. 
BESIDE THE SEA. 
(From the German.) 


BY M. E. W. 


What hidden pulses stir thy waves, 
Thou keeper of a million graves? 
Now a wild creature, flashing, warm, 
Aglow with angry life and storm, 

As human as a heart, and warm, 
Thou strange, mysterious sea ! 


Thy waters traverse, evermore 
The self-same path: ‘twixt shore and shore, 
Thou stridest grandly to and fro. 

Sometimes thou cravest rest, I know, 

Weary of rocking to and fro, 

Thou tired, tired sea! 


Upon thy bosom proudly ride 

Ships of all nations, side by side; 

But fated thousands have gone down 

Amid thy caverns cold and brown,— 

Thy mocking fiends have drawn them down, 
Thou cruel, cruel sea! 


And still thy restless waves sweep on, 
Unmindful of the dead and gone, 

With ceaseless pulse and even flow, 

*Neath sun and moon, and storm and snow— 
With backward ebb, and forward flow, 
Thou changeless, changeless sea! 


And so before my wondering eyes 

Thou liest, ocean old and wise, 

A mighty creature—wind and storm, 

Thy proud attendants, grand and warm,— 
A giant thing, in calm or storm, 

Thou strange, mysterious sea! 
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TRAUMEREL 


“ Useless,” I said to myself, despondingly ; 
“T shall never be able to compose anything 
beyond mediocre; this little waltz looks 
pitiful enough—almost contemptible—be- 
side anything of Bethoven’s, for instance. 
It is a waste of time, I fear, to attempt 
anything new; and the host of modern 
scribblers had better retire from public 
gaze, and let people listen enraptured to 
the exquisite and soul-enchanting music of 
Mozart and the other noble gifted ones 
that are no more. There are only seven 
notes in a scale, and every octave is but a 
repetition of the first; and haven't those 
tones been varied and changed and twisted 
into every conceivable form, so that under 
the modern composer's hands sometimes 
they have almost shrieked for mercy ?” 

Then I tried to compute my chances of 
success in composing something that might 








have some claim to novelty, at least, by a 
resort to mathematical calculation I re- 
called some curious problems that used to 
amuse my school-boy days, such as, ‘“ How 
many changes may be rung upon seven 
bells?” ete. 

I can not te!l whether I troubled myself 
to determine the exact number or not; I 


think I was too indolent just then, and the 


day was warm, and I felt very languid, and 
somehow my little waltz seemed to be 
sounding in my ears as if played by bells. 
The music sounded delicious to my ears, 
till gradually the small room in which I 
was sitting, like the cottage of the storied 
fable of Philemon and Baucis, became 
enlarged, not to a church, but to a spacious 
dancing-hall. 

The troop of dancers entered talking 
and laughing gaily, and began to arrange 
for quadrilles. I was just in the humor to 
join in the giddy maze, and asked the 
manager to introduce me to a partner. 

“T will do so,” he replied, “‘ with much 
pleasure, and you shall have one of the 
most approved I can find.” 

While he went in quest of a partner for 
me, I amused myself watching a bewitching 
little coquette, who was flirting to her 
heart's content with her escort. She was 
dressed in the most simple attire, a robe of 
white, with blue sash and ribbons. There 
were no sparkling diamonds in view, ex- 
cept it may be what seemed almost as 
brilliant—the flash of her fine dark eyes. 
In her hair was a sprig of geranium, and one 
white natural rose. I could not resist the 
temptation to listen to her conversation. 
It consisted of scarcely anything but little 
airy nothings. Nota word of books, or the 
grand things of science or art. Yet it was 
so sprightly and piquant, that I felt as if it 
would rest me to listen to her voluble 
tongue, as it does to listen to the murmur 
of the rivulet while it glides sparkling and 
shimmering with the reflected light of the 
day’s sunlight. 

“TJ will ask an introduction to her,” I 
said to myself. But just then my friend 
came bustling through the crowd and said: 
“Come, and you shall meet the most mag- 
nificent lady in the assembly. We must 


be quick, for they will take their places on 
the floor in a moment.” I arose and fol- 
lowed him; but when I found myself stand- 
ing before my partner, [| know my bow 
must have been awkward in the extreme; 
for I even found myself tugging at my hair 
as if in the act of taking off my hat, but 
recollecting myself, I smoothed down my 
locks, and offered my arm in such a manner 
that my elbow came in contact with her 
face, and she had to dodge a little. © I think 
she divined the cause of my confusion, for 
she tried to place me at ease, by relating 
some incident which had taken place at 
the king’s court once. But I can not say 
her words had the desired effect. They 
only made me weary, and I was fairly over- 
come by the majesty of her presence. Her 
costume was rich, consisting of an elegant 
brocade, with finest lace and splendid soli- 
taires. Its richness perfectly overwhelmed 
a person of my simple taste, and the dazzle 
of the diamonds so completely blinded me 
that I could not admire. 

I was glad when the quadrille was ended 
and I had escorted my partner to her seat. 

“Well,” said my friend, “how did you 
enjoy yourself? Splendid, wasn’t she?” 

“Very, but I would prefer an introduc- 
tion to that young lady in white, if you 
please.” 

“Ha! ha! that’s good. She’s a simple 
American belle; never been abroad; 
knows nothing of aristocratic society. But 
she has a place in the fashionable, because 
she is pretty. Ah, my friend, it is doubt- 
ful whether you really know yourself quite. 
Iam something of a critic, you see—have 
written for magazines and reviews; let me 
just look at the manuscript you have in 
your hand.” 

He put on a large pair of magnifying 
glasses, which appeared to make every note 
in my waltz look like a tree. 

“Here,” he continued, pointing with his 
finger, “this part is simple but good; it 
expresses something, but”—and he took 
a pencil and began to erase, “that is better 
left out; you might as well string together 
a number of words without sense, and call 
them a sentence, as to call that a musical 
phrase. What would you think of me if I 
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should say, ‘He well the plays piano very,’ 
and then should look to you for an answer? 
Why simply that I was a madman. Just 
so does some of your musical composition 
appear—just as devoid of meaning.” 

I can’t tell what else it was he said, for 
all at once the assembly began to disperse. 
I heard my little waltz again played upon 
bells; and—where was I? 
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SIDE BY SIDE; OR, ALMOST AN HEIR. 


BY D. C. ADDISON. 








CHAPTER VIII. 

“That was a cruel joke, Carl, which you 
practiced on me, and well it was my nerves 
were firm.” 

“What joke? I practiced none upon 
you—upon my word I did not; and if you 
heard any strange noises, they proceeded 
either from real goblins, or more likely, 
from the owls that build around the old 
trees.” ‘ 

‘‘T heard no owls nor goblins, but I saw 
strange sights; and I think almost any man 
would quail to meet in dead of night a 
lunatic, and stand face to face with him, 
and know, too, that he was locked in.” 

“A lunatic, do you say! You surely must 
have been dreaming.” 

“Never was wider awake in my life; 
didn’t close my eyes the live-long night. 
He was with me four hours.” 

“Nonsense, man; the haunted house has 
begun to tell on you. You have had a 
horrid nightmare, or else the ghosts do 
really come there, that is all.” 

“IT tell you it was neither the one nor 
the other, but a lunatic, a real lunatic; and 
I will tell you who it was. The same man 
Isaw at the exhibition, who fancied himself 
the famous painter, Michael Angelo; and I 
think; from what I could gather from his 
incoherent remarks, that I have some clue 
to the wonderful legend of witches and 
evil spirits. But nota word of all this to 
Gretchen or your mother. I am deter- 
mined to search into this matter; for some 
strange ideas are afloat in my mind. The 
papers, which the old man said were de- 
posited somewhere, showing what his real 
name was, I must find; and while I have 
the opportunity, the search shall be made.” 

Accordingly, easel, paints, and brushes 
were laid aside, and I commenced a system- 
aticsearch. I examined every room, every- 
thing it contained; I searched every nook 
from garret to cellar, to find the hidden 
paper. A whole week I spent in this 
fruitless search, and then gave up in de- 
spair. 

A whole week wasted, and the time fast 
approaching for old Hans to take legal 
possession, according to his own account. 

I went home that evening a little de 
sponding, but with the resolve to apply 

myself with more diligence to my copying, 





so as to complete at least those already 
begun before my summary ejectment. 

I had possession, however, which consti- 
tutes nine-tenths of the law, besides per- 
mission to remain until one of the pictures 
should become animated with a living soul. 

All things considered, my title seemed 
pretty good; perhaps it was quite as good as 
that of old Hans, for his must have been 
derived from the crazy artist as well as 
mine. I would hold onat any rate as long 
as possible. 

While on my way, making these reflec- 
tions, old Hans again encountered me. He 
had evidently seen me emerge from the 
castle, and dogged my steps. 

There was malice in his eye as he said : 


*** Fools step in where angels dare not tread.’ 


Do you realize how foolhardy it is to be 
seen around a place so obnoxious to the 
people hereabout ?’ 

“It does not appear so very obnoxious to 
them all, and perhaps it would be as well 
to swallow your own counsel.” 

‘‘As you please, but I tell you there are 


‘people about here who would be ready to 


fire the building at almost any time; so be 
warned in season.” 

“Perhaps it would be as well for others 
to be warned in time, and to fasten it upon 
their minds that there is a law in the land 
against incendiaries, and consequently it 
would not be quite safe for a person to be 
caught firing a dwelling.” 

He laughed ironically as he said, ‘It is 
not so easy to quell a mob or to stay the 
hand of a lunatic.” 

With these words he passed on, dark, 
mysterious, sinister, crafty. 

I troubled myself to make no inquiries 
of him concerning my late night visitor, 
feeling it would be fruitless and ill-advised. 
Perhaps he had sent him on purpose to 
frighten me from the premises. Perhaps 
the insanity was only feigned, and that 
Michael Angelo, as he styled himself, was 
but an accomplice of the miser’s. But that 
idea I could not reconcile with his wander- 
ing eye and incoherent language. He was 
in reality a lunatic, but a tool in the hands 
of themiser. Either he owned, or believed 
he owned, the castle; and in some way had 
been cajoled into transferring his title to 
the miser. 

Over and over I revolved these things in 
my mind. The next day, as I sat at my 
easel, Gretchen entered, and I read disap- 
pointment in her face, as she looked over 
my work and saw what a small show there 
was—almost a stand-still ever since she 
was taken ill. 

“T know what you think, Gretchen.” 

“What! How can you?” 

“I can, though. You think I have been 
very lazy, and with reason; and now in 
order to vindicate myself, I will tell you 





just how it all happened.” 








I drew a great arm-chair up to the fire 
and placed her in it, and sat down by: her 
side. 

“Now,” she said, laughing, “let us have 


strange accounts. 
* Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Kettle boil and caldron bubble.’ 


Tell all about the incantations and the 
goblins. Begin, as the children do, ‘Once 
upon a time.’” 

“No goblin stories. This house is not 
haunted by them, but far worse, by a mad- 
man, and he the owner of the whole estate. 
You need not look around, for he is not 
anywhere about now: he only came once; 
and it so happened I was locked in and re- 
mained in his company nearly the whole 
night.” 

I began at the beginning, and gave 
the account just as I have already related 
it. “And now,” said I, “where can the 
paper possibly be; for I have looked every- 
where ?” 

“Perhaps only in Michael Angelo’s im- 
agination.” 

“A strange idea possesses me, and I can’t 
rest till I find that document.” 

“But I really do not see exactly what 
good it will do either you or me, or in fact 
any one, to find it, if it exists. I believe 
the best thing we can do, is to remove from 
this place as soon as possible. I will go 
home while you set about removing the 
paintings, which are our own; then you 
must put them in market, and with the 
proceeds, together with what other means 
you possess, you must go to Europe. You 
must not settle down at your age content 
with mediocrity. I am ambitious to see 
you rise to eminence and distinction, and 
to take your place in the ranks of genius 
and fame.” 

She leaned her head upon her hand, and 
her eyes appeared to be looking far away 
into the future. The present seemed as 
nothing to her—only as a stepping-stone 
to the great future. 

I had little suspected that she possessed 
such an ambitious spirit. Would it be a 
curse or a blessing, that was the question, 
and when would it be solved ? 

“Gretchen,” I said, “I shall do as you 
desire about removing the pictures; but be- 
fore I leave this place I am resolved to 
fathom the mystery of the haunted house. 
I intend to know who is the rightful owner, 
and I am determined to find those papers, 
and I want you to give me all the knowl- 
edge you have or can gain concerning your 
family history. Collect together all the 
papers your father may have left. I have 
reasons for desiring this. After this is 
done, then we will talk about visiting 
foreign countries. You see how the times 
are changing. The age of simplicity is fast 
passing away. Towns and villages are 
springing up everywhere around us, and 
of course I know as well as you that we 
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must move on. There is nothing so diffi- 
cult as standing still. But when I go from 
here, either on the road to fame or riches, 
or pleasure, I go not without you.” 

“ But both of us can not go.” 

“Then neither of us will go. ‘Side by 
side, is my motto. Selfish and ungrateful 
would I be to leave you here in solitude to 
waste your merit, while I should be reveling 
among scenes of magnificence, climbing 
up higher and higher, making the dis- 
tance between us an impassable gulf. 
When after the lapse of a few years, I 
should return, what thoughts would we 
have incommon? Suppose my smothered 
genius would blaze out and show itself, at- 
tracting the notice of nobility. I should 
meet with courtly ladies, be-decked with 
diamonds and costly jewels; and, dazzled 
with the splendor of the old world, 
America with its simple, plain tastes, 
would become insipid and puerile. I 
never see a man, however good or 
worthy he may be, rise to eminence and 
distinction, let it be statesman or author 
or artist, but it fills me with sadness, if his 
wife can not follow him in his pursuits. 
Were I a woman, I would rather be the 
wife of a common laborer—to keep his 
house tidy, to prepare his comfortable meal, 
to help him economize and lay up for a 
time of sickness or old age—than be the 
wife of the most learned and gifted man, at 
whose elbow I could not sit as his equal in 
the race of life.” 

I saw Gretchen brush away a tear, and I 
felt I had pursued the subject too far. I 
drew her to me and soothed her. 

“ Darling, it shall never be so with us; 
ever by your side you will find me. Of the 
two you have the best natural gift, and 
with an equal opportunity you would out- 
strip me. I sha!l never do you the injus- 
tice of monopolizing all the advantages,” 

“But look over the list of men and 
women who have distinguished themselves 
in the fine arts, and see how small a pro- 
portion are women who have attained to 
any distinction whatever.” 

“Do you know what Reynolds said when 
the tailor requested him to make a painter 
of his son ?—‘ Painters are born, not made.’ 
When we were first acquainted you accused 
me of making light of woman’s attain- 
ments and capabilities. How is it that we 
have changed places? I believe I know. 
You have come, for the first tinie, into 
contact with the hard world. You have 
seen what a struggle there is for prece- 
dence and preferment; and you have be- 
come what, in military language, we would 


call demoralized.” 
[To be continued.] 





Lord Bulwer Lytton left a splendid 
example of what might be effected by 
continuous purpose in the course of many 
years. 








OFFENBACH. 


Jaquese Offenbach, whatever be his merits 
or demerits, must certainly be counted among 
those who have helped “to increase the pub- 
lic stock of harmless pleasure.’ Few have 
enjoyed such a universal popularity; and the 
“Grande Duchesse,” with its tunes and situa- 
tions, was, perhaps, the best known “thing” 
of art or politics in the world. Even the 
most piquant and sentimental piece of news 
was scarcely known so well, or traveled over 
such a distance. 

Setting aside all shaking of heads and sa- 
gacious condemnation by the professors, such 
enormous success deserves at least recogni- 
tion, and the world is the author’s debtor for 
thus “increasing the public stock of pleas- 
ure.” Rossini, introducing his last work with 
an affected modesty, might say that it was 
neither “in the style of Bach nor of Offen—- 
bach,”—hinting that the first was highest, the 
last lowest in the musical scale. Fetis, in his 
great critical work, might be contemptuously 
arrogant in his judgment of one he considered 
a mere musical scribbler. But still, the man 
who could address all countries in the one 
tongue, and find it exquisitely relished, and 
who has contrived hours of airy enjoyment 
for the world, is not to be lightly dismissed. 

The Offenbach opera represents a distinct 
department of a particular form of social 
“fun.” There is no logic, no coherence; 
boisterous spirit and gayety are his chief essen- 
tials. This, in a rude way, is the foundation 
of the opera bouffe; Offenbach, though sup- 
posed to be confined to his musical illustra- 
tion, must be a burlesque humorist of a high 
order, this is shown by the class of writers he 
has called into existence to supply him with 
stories, and who felt that in him they had 
found an exact interpreter. 

His career suggests advancement through 
address. He was born at Cologne, and is but 
fifty years old. He came to Paris in 1842 as 
a violoncello player, and though he faiied in 
that department, succeeded in becoming leader 
of the orchestra at the Theatre Francais in 
five years. It was not long before his taste 
for the peculiar line of composition in which 
he was to become famous was developed. His 
first efforts were the setting of some fables of 
La Fontaine—which, if not very deep, were 
at least gay and sparkling. Having once 
struck the vein, the stream of his pieces be- 
gan to flow in a full and rapid current. Here 
is a tolerable complete list representing the 
work of seventeen years: 

“Les Deux Aveugles,” “ Une Nuit Blanche,” 
“Bataclan,” “Le Violincelliste,” for the year 
1855. “Trombalcazar,” “Le Postilion,” ‘La 
Rose de Saint Fleur,’ “Le Financier et le 
Sauvetier,’ “La Bonne d’Enfant,” in 1856; 
and “Crochiefan,” in 1857. In 1861, came 
“Orphee aux Enfers,”’ his first important 


“work. In the same year was given “ Les Trois 


Baisers du Diable,” and “Le Roman Com- 
ique,” in 1862, “ Monsieur et Madame Dern,” 
and in 1864-5, “La Belle Helene,” another 
success. In 1866, followed “ Barbe Bleue;” 
in 1867, ‘La Grande Duchesse,” the most 








famous of his works; in 1868, “ La Perichole,” 
and “ Genevieve de Brabant.” In 1869, “ Les 
Brigands.” The disastrous war of 1870 was 
not favorable for the enjoyment of opera 
bouffe, but he resumed his work in 1871, with 
“Fatmas,” and nearly half a dozen other 
pieces. 

We say nothing of the improprieties for 
which so many of the Offenbachian pieces are 
remarkable, because they may be often looked 
on as vulgar excrescences. There is never any- 
thing humorous in allusions or relations of 
this kind as it appears to us. 

On the whole, it may be said that Offenbach 
has the distinction of contributing more than 
any man of his time to the diversion of the 
world. 





M. FAURE. 

The economic axiom that‘ the demand 
regulates the supply” is violated in the 
matter of good singers, and the artists take 
advantage of the fact. The most con- 
spicuously extortionate among them have 
hitherto been tenors; but of late the bari- 
tones have come to a greater appreciation 
of themselves in a pecuniary sense. The 
newest example of this is found in M. 
Faure, the Parisian baritone. An Ameri- 
can manager is said to be in treaty for his 
services, but the negotiations are likely to 
fail, as M. Faure values his voice at $8,000 
a month. Haydn once said to a prima 
donna, “ My dear child, your voice is as 
fine as a cathedral.” How aptly might a 
manager say to M. Faure, “ My dear fellow, 
your voice is equal to a famine; for should 
I pay its price I should starve!” 


ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

It is doubtless vastly improving to listen 
to really good artists, and in one sense a 
person whose fingers have never touched 
the keys of a piano or other instrument, 
may possess a musical education, in the 
same way that a blind person might be 
educated by oral instruction. 

Perhaps if home talent was more en- 
couraged we should find genius and cul- 
ture, in a few years, in abundance at our 
own firesides. 





WHO DESERVE HISSING. 

At the theater let them indignantly hiss 
the musicians who come stumbling noisily 
into their places in the midst of the im- 
portant scene at the close of each act. Let 
them hiss late comers who heedlessly bustle 
into their seats, to the disturbance of the 
whole assembly; hiss the men and women 
who rush from their places before the play 
is over; hiss, relentlessly hiss, the chatter- 
ing and noisy groups so often assembled in 
the private boxes. 
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NEW YORE. 


New York, February 17, 1873. 
To the Editor of the Visitor; 

We may, even in New York, exp:rience a dearth of 
musical entertainments. There are times, to be sure, 
when all the “‘star’’ artistes, musical and dramatic, 
seem to appear simultaneously; and, also, strange to 
say, the demonstration of the past two mouths goes to 
prove that incidentally the majority may stay away for 
a considerable length of time. Even the minor concerts, 
that were formerly so profuse in number, have greatly 
diminished, which is in great contrast to former years, 
and even to last winter, and can be in part explained by 
the fact that a tour through the provincial cities, by 
artistes of even a slight reputation, seems generally, of 
late, to prove very remunerative. Thus the inordi- 
nate number of concerts, which were previously being 
rendered here by troupes whose members scarcely rose in 
talent above mediocrity, has greatly diminished. 

Since the close of the opera season, early in December, 
there has been no new novelty or special sensation to 
note. The Mille-Damrosch matinees were very recherche, 
and the Philharmonic concerts have been especially fine 
—the fourth of which was given on Sa urday, at the 
Academy. In the programme was an overture by Mr. 
Matzka, first violin in the orchestra of the society, en- 
titled ‘‘Galilei,’’ and it proved to bo a well developed 
composition, and elicited inuch praise from the audience. 

The matinee at Steinway Hall, on the 15th, by a num- 
ber of popular artistes, in-luding the Messrs. 8. B. and 
W. F. Mills, George W. Mor-an, Dargel, Hill, Gotts- 
chalk, Bishop, and Bowler, and a number of others, was 
given amidst unbounded enthusiasm. 

The Church Music Association will produce, on the 
20th, the great Protestant oratorio of ‘‘ The Last Judg- 
ment.”’ 

Another week will inaugurate a season of twelve 
nights of Italian Opera, during which Mme. Lucca will 
impersonate ‘*‘ Agatha,” in ‘‘ Der Freyschutz,"’ and at 
the close of the season she will return to Kurope. Mme. 
Rouzaud, nee Nilsson, will appear here October Ist. 

**The coming Mozart,’’ a child five years old, is the 
most remarkable feature at Niblo’s, and delights the 
people by his violin playing, and also by leading the or- 
chestra, which he does with all the ease of grace to be 
noted in our best conductors; in fact, it is for this, 
where he exhibits such nonchalance, that he might be 
called a prodigy. ; 

**Sam"’ has given way at Wallack’s for ‘‘ David Gar- 
rick,’ and the introduction of this play to the public 
created an immense enthusiasm, so much so, that the 
orchestra has been removed, and the area filled with 
chairs, to accommodate the clamorous audiences. 

At the Fifth Avenue the highly emotional play of 
“Alixe’’ is being continued with success, and will most 
likely be kept on the boards until Lent. 

Mark Smith has really let himself out in “One 
Hundred Old,” at the Union Square, and is likely to 
have an opportunity of doing so for a while yet. 

At Booth’s, the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man’’ is still on, 
with W. J. Florence as ‘‘ Bob Brierly.” Dion Bouvi- 
eault will produce his new play, ‘‘ David O'Dowd,” at 
this theater in March. 

The P of the ‘*Cataract of the 
Ganges,” terminated Saturday night at the Opera 
House. The scenic effects were very fine, and the in- 
troduction of forty elegantly equipped horses, was a 
novelty well worth witnessing. Van, 
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BOCEESTER. 


The concerts of Rosa D’Erina,on the 4th and 5th, 
were sparsely attended. Her performance consisted 
partially of a lecture upon the progress of music, and 
partly of selections taken from the great composers in 
illustration of the theme. In part first the most notice- 


able was her organ solo from Meyerbeer’s grand march 





in ‘‘ Le Prophete,” and her “‘Spanish Laughing Song.”’ 
In part second the selections were mostly Irish airs, 
drawn from Bualfe, Wallace, and Clay. She is not a 
great singer, and there was but little applause. One 
great fault is that of burying herself out of sight of 
the audience behind a lot of musical instruments, con- 
sisting of organ, piano, harp, etc. An audience like to 
catch a view of performers at least once ina while. 

The organ concert on the 7th drew a large attendance. 

Prof. Hall seems to be a proficient on the organ, and the 
duet, ‘‘Murmuring Sea,” of Mrs. Charles Betts and 
Mrs. A. C. Miller, was worthy of much praise. The re- 
ceipts amounted to $187.25. Prof. Hall gives an organ 
concert at Medina on the 18th, and will be assisted by 
Mrs. A.C. Miller and Susie Baker, of Detroit, Michi- 
gan. , 
The Theodore Thomas Orchestra, of sixty performers, 
drew a large attendance on the 10th. Anna Mehlig 
presided at the piano, and was the recipient of consider- 
able applause. Mr. George L. Osgood, as a tenor singer, 
is not a success, his voice being quite weak. Mr. 
Adolphus Lockwood is a proficient on the harp. 

Jennie Bull, of this city, who has been under the in- 
struction of Signor Sangiovanni, is to make her debut in 
the opera of ‘‘ Martha,” at Pisarro, Italy, on the 20th. 

A movement is to be made soon to indu e the proper 
authorities to reduce the license on amusements. 








CHILLICOTHE. 


The Board of Education of Chillicothe, Ohio, have in- 
troduced music as a branch of study in the public schools 
of that city, and have elected Mr. W. L. Smith, for- 
merly of Indianapolis, principal teacher of the same. 


CONVENTIONS. 


We shall be glad to get musical information 
from all parts of the world, and hope to receive 
programmes from professionals and amateurs 
who may wish their movements recorded in our 
columns. 











—The serviees of Mr. James McGranaban can be se- 
cured to conduct conventions and juvenile classes. 

—Prof. W. T. Giffe is to conduct a two weeks’ conven- 
tion at Arcanum, Ohio, commencing March Ist. 

—H. R. Palmer conducted a very successful conven- 
tion at Salamanca, N. Y., during the month. 

—Mr. C. C. Case devotes his time exclusively to hold- 
ing children’s institutes and singing classes, in which 
field he is very successful. His address is Gustavus, O. 


CINCINNATI MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


A little over three months ago, the an- 
nouncement was made that the Cincinnati 
Musical Festival would take place the first 
week in May, 1873. 

Already some of the legitimate fruits of 
the festival can be seen as the results of 
the preparations therefor. Societies have 
been organized, with participation in the 
festival as the main incentive. Better and 
more punctual attendance is reported from 
old societies since the Festival music has 
been received for practice. One society 
has met on two evenings of each week at 
7} o'clock, and practiced without intermis- 
sion till 11. To be sure, this society is 
made up of fine singers, led by an enthu- 
siastic conductor; but no ordinary stimulus 
would stir up even such a society to such 
work. 

It is pleasant to see those who have been 
always heretofore accredited—and deserv- 
edly so—as solo singers, coming promptly 











proves that there can be such a thing as a 
fine singer who does not live altogether for 


self-glorification. And this breaking up of 
petty cliques and bringing into one harmo- 
nious mass the many previously-discordant 
elements, is surely fruit worthy ardent toil. 

At the outset the management did not 
have to waste any time over building plans 
and specifications. 


THE BUILDING 


was ready—the Exposition buildings, owned 
by the city and furnished for the Festival 
free of rent. Of course, all parts of this 
building will not be used. The Central 
Hall, capable of holding ten to fifteen 
thousand persons, and admirably adapted 
for the purpose, will be the place for giving 
the concerts. Then the contiguous build- 
ings come nicely into play for various pur- 
poses, and give opportunity for the intro- 
duction of an entirely 


NEW FEATURE, 


Instead of the concerts beginning at 
eight o'clock in the evening, they will 
begin at perhaps half past seven. Then, 
after a performance of an hour, or an hour 
and a half, a recess of half an hour, or 
an hour; at which time the doors will 
be thrown open to other parts of the build- 
ing, where the eye will be charmed by a 
brilliant profusion of flowers tastefully and 
skillfully arranged; and when the eye 
wearies of this wilderness of beauty, a 
place may be found where the grosser taste 
will be appealed to. There, spread out in 
sumptuous elegance, will be the most 
tempting viands, the most delicate ice- 
creams, the most fragrant coffee, and what- 
ever else might tempt the most dainty 
appetite. Then to those so inclined,—and 
who will not be ?—an opportunity for a de- 
lightful promenade. Not the slightest diffi- 
culty about room for promenading. The 
little apartment devoted to that purpose 
covers about two acres of ground. 

The most ardent lover of music will con- 
fess to a feeling of weariness after sitting 
a whole evening at a concert without leay- 
ing his seat; and this nicely arranged plan 
of an hour's divertissement comes in very 
gratefully to relieve the evening of the 
only feature to mar its enjoyment. 

A room will be kept open at all times, 
as headquarters for the chorus; where they 
will receive their tickets and obtain infor- 
mation relating to boarding-places on first 
arrival, and any information necessary at 
other times. 

THE ORGAN— 


to be built especially for the Festival—will 
be for solid business and not for show, to 
furnish a volume of round tone as backing 
for the chorus, leaving the lighter shadings 
and_more delicate effects to be produced 





forward to take part in the chorus. It 


by the orchestra. 
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This will consist of 108 pieces, 50 of whom 
being Theodore Thomas’ regular orchestra 
reinforced by 58 artists selected by Mr. 
Thomas from the musicians of the various 
cities during his recent concert tours. 


THE SOLOISTS. 


Mrs. Emma R. Dexter, of Cincinnati, has 
been engaged as principal soprano. At 
home in oratorio, with power of voice equal 
to the emergency, no more popular singer 
could have been assigned on this part. 

Miss Annie Louise Cary takes the alto. 
With a voice whose beauty is only equaled 
by the good sense of its possessor, she has 
steadily risen in favor with the public until 
she stands confessedly the best contralto 
in the country. 

To Mr. Nelson Varley is assigned the 
tenor. Mr. Varley, although young, is con- 
sidered in England a worthy successor of 
Sims Reeves; and his English reputation is 
fully sustained by his performances in the 
East since his arrival in this country, during 
the winter. The critical president of the 
Boston Handel and Haydn society pro- 
nounces him without exception the best 
tenor in the country. 

Mr. M. W. Whitney is so well known 
that the mere mention of his name upon 
the bass, is sufficient assurance that the 
solos of that part will be about as well done 
as human voice can do them. 

These soloists were selected not because 
of any personal preference, but simply be- 
cause they were believed to be the best; 
and the result is a quartette of superb 
voices controlled by four true artists. 

Instead of any performance of societies 
competing for prizes, there will appear on 
one afternoon 


A cHorus OF 1,000 cHILDREN 


from the public schools, Those who do 
not know of the careful drilling the pupils 
of the public schools have had within the 
last few years in many of our larger cities, 
and of the rapid advaucement resulting 
therefrom, will probably meet in this per- 
formance a surprise. Instead of aselection 
of crudities of the most elementary char- 
acter, rendered with scarcely any attempt 
at expression, and yet listened to with 
warm interest on account of the freshness 
of voice and hearty enthusiasm of the 
young singers; they will hear those who 
are well trained in reading and rendering 
tastefully the more difficult selections, 
some of which are severely classical in 
character. It is doubtful if any day will 
be more popular than the children’s day. 
Even so fastidious a person as Theodore 
Thomas says: “The singing of the public 
schools I recommend by all means. A 
popular move like that is justifiable if put 
in the proper place.” 

Within the past month the following 





societies have been enrolled: Oxford Musi- 


cal Society, Oxford, Ohio; Beethoven So- 
ciety, Paulding, Ohio; Sandusky Maenner- 
chor, Sandusky, Ohio; Odd Fellow Saenger- 
chor, Cincinnati; Urbana Choral Society, 
Urbana, Ohio; Philharmonic Society, Mans- 
field, Ohio; Port Union Singing Club, Port 
Union, Ohio,—making in all 36 societies, 
aggregating about 1,250 singers. 

The following extract from one of Mr. 
Thomas’ letters will show something of his 
plans: “Il wish to rehearse the choruses 
alternately Friday and Saturday, May 2 
and 3, all day. General rehearsals with 
the combined forces on Monday. On 
Tuesday, rest during the day, and in the 
evening first concert.” 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
evenings will also be given concerts, and 
on two or three of these days matinees be- 
sides. The programmes for the evening 
concerts are to be “ pure and clean without 
being heavy; principally made up from 
standard works of our great masters. 
Those for the matinees as light as good 
taste will allow.” 

P. S.—Since the above writing, we learn 
that Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen, of Boston, is 
engaged as solo baritone. The most, and 
the least, that we can say for Mr. Rudolph- 
sen is, that his being added to the quartette 
of soloists will simply change it to a quin- 
tette, without in the least lowering its 
high character. Something of the feeling 
among musicians of the East may be 
learned from the words of Mr. Rudolph- 
sen, who says: “I shall be proud to sing at 
the Cincinnati Musical Festival.” 





TWO WAYS OF TEACHING. 

There are two ways of teaching; one 
shorter, and the other longer. The shorter 
is to tell all things to the pupil; the longer 
is to have him find out all he can himself— 
or, the shorter is to do for the pupil what 
the longer would have him do for himself. 
That which is told or done by the teacher 
is not thus always made known to the 
pupil; that which he finds out and does 
himself always is. That which is told or 
done by the teacher does not tax the powers 
of the pupil; that which he finds out and 
does himself, does tax them. That which 
does not tax the powers of the pupil, gives 
him no exercise, and causes no growth; 
that which taxes his powers rightly, both 
strengthens and expands them. That 
which taxes some of his powers and not 
others, produces deformity; that which 
taxes them all according to their need, 
tends tosymmetry. Things that exist in 
the nature of musical sounds, can be found 
out by well-guided investigation. Things 
that man has invented, must generally be 
told. Finding out and doing the things 
of music is primary in importance; learn- 





ing their names, signs, or descriptions, 
secondary. 

The first step in every case is to bring 
that which is to be taught to the perception 
of the pupil, and this, according to its 
nature—that which is to be perceived by the 
eye, to the eye—that which is to be per- 
ceived by the ear, to the ear, etc. Many 
things in music that are presented and in- 
vestigated early in the course, are only 
learned or acquired after long practice 
Nevertheless, the success of this learning 
or acquiring, depends much upon the first 
presentation.—Root's Musical Curriculum. 








- PAGANINT’S VIOLINS. 


By the time he had reached seventeen, 
Paganini was a confirmed gambler. He 
had little left but his Straduarius violin, 
and this he was on the point of selling to 
a certain prince, who had offered him £80, 
a large sum at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, even fora Straduarius. Times have 
changed, and in these latter days we think 
nothing of giving £30) for a genuine in- 
strument of the first class. But the reck- 
less youth determined to make a last 
stand for his violin. ‘ Jewels, watch, rings, 
brooches,” to use his own words, “I had 
disposed of all—my thirty francs were re- 
duced to three. With this small remains 
of my capital, I played, and won one hun- 
dred and sixty francs! This amount saved 
my violin, and restored my affairs. From 
that time,” he adds, “I abjured gaming, 
to which I had sacrificed a part of my 
youth, convinced that a gamester is an 
object of contempt to all well-regulated 
minds.” The violin he narrowly missed 
losing was given him by Pasini, the painter, 
who on one occasion brought him a con- 
certo of extraordinary difficulty to read at 
sight, and placing a fine Straduarius in his 
hands, said: “This instrument shall be 
yours if you can play that concerto at first 
sight ina masterly manner.” “If that is 
the case,” replied Paganini, “you may bid 
adieu to it;” and playing it off at once he 
retained the violin. Easy come—easy go. 
Some years later at Leghorn, being again 
in great straits, he was obliged to part, for 
a time, at least, with this same Stradua- 
rius; but this disaster was only the means 
of procuring him the favorite Guarnerius, 
upon which he ever afterward played. In 
his need, Monsieur Liyron, a distinguished 
amateur, lent him this splendid instru- 
ment, and was so enraptured by his playing 
that he exclaimed: “ Never will I profane 
the strings that your fingers have touched. 
It is to you that my violin belongs.” This 
violin is still shown at Genoa under a glass 





“case—Good Words. 





First Inninc.—Professor James Harrigon 
has published a new Te-Deum. Whiere’s 
Dudley Buck! 
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Mosicav ConTENTS. 


THE ONES I LONG TO SEEK. (Song and 
Chorus), i ° e e ° . 


ELIZABETH WALTZ, 


- Addison. 
Steele. 








LETTER BOX. 


P. K.—We should recommend attendance at one of 
our conservatories. 





Miss L. M., Sauem, INp.—Sorry we can not use your 
very excellent contribution. It would undoubtedly 
prove interesting t» many readers, but owing to its great 
length we are obliged to “‘ decline.” 

Stupent—Mr. Theodore Thomas objects to giving 
metronome marks for the music of the Festival, ex- 
cepting the Te Deum. What his reasons may be, we 
know not, unless it be to oblige the singers to be so 
familiar with their parts that they can depend entirely 
upon watching the baon of the conductor for the tempo. 

TEACHER, Monmouth, Itt.—In writing music for the 
piano, we ure frequently obliged, in order to produce 
effects peculiar to that instrument, to double notes of 
the harmony, in which c1se the rule respecting consecu- 
tive octaves is dispensed with; but they must not occur 
between the extreme parts. Piano arrangements are 
often written as in the case you meuvtion. The varia- 
tions are composed on the harmony with which the 
melody is accompanied, the melody itself being absent. 





DUNCE OR GENIUS ? 


After every trial, and the most patient 
expectation, some boys will appear to be 
arrant dunces, in all that concerns musical 
or literary learning. But even under this 
unfavorable circumstance, great caution is 
necessary against a too precipitate decision 
in the ability of boys; a rash removal of 
them from a life of learning, and a too 
early condemnation of them as dunces in- 
curable. 

There are some natures, and those too of 
the sublimest kind, which will not submit 
to the trammels of common discipline, but 
will thrive with spontaneous vigor, and 
grow of themselves to a stupendous eleva- 
tion. Boys of this kind do not display 
much of their ability at schools and col- 
leges, and often offend those who can not 





comprehend their natures, by the appear- 
ance of a dullness which, like the mist of 
the morning, is only the prelude of solar 
effulgence in a sky unclouded. 

The history of literature and music 
affords many examples of those who made 
a disgraceful figure both at school and 
college, but who afterward became the 
ablest men, diamonds of the first water, 
stars of the first magnitude—instructed by 
their own persevering diligence. 

The truth is, that nature, together with 
the ability, gave them a most ardent in- 
clination for excellence, which advanced 
them to wonderful heights, and broke 
through all obstacles. These considera- 
tions and reflections should prevent 
parents from despairing of their children’s 
proficiency, after the failure of the first 
trials, or on observing the dullness of early 
infancy. 

But when known to be dunces, it is the 
height of absurdity to educate them for 
musicians, or any other of the liberal pro- 
fessions, where the reputation and emolu- 
ment ought to depend on superior abilities 
or extensive knowledge. 

The mistake of confining dunces to a 
professional life, arises no less frequently 
from the duplicity of the master, than 
from the blindness and vanity of the 
parent. Many teachers are mean enough, 
for the sake of retaining scholars, to extol 
a blockhead as a genius, whenever the 
parent, unable himself to judge, inquires 
concerning his child’s proficiency. It is an 
artifice among the lower orders of the 
didactic profession, to make every parent 
imagine that his own child is a prodigy; 
but it is an artifice not only contemptible 
in the motive which produces it, but highly 
injurious in its effects to the scholar, the 
parent, and society. It is productive of 
disgrace and disappointment in private 
life, and in public of those numerous char- 
acters and occupations which, instead of 
being useful, are an impediment, an in- 
cumbrance, and a burden. 

It seems to be the will of Providence 
that, comparatively speaking, few should 
possess the glorious endowment of genius 
in a supereminent degree. All great ex- 
cellence must indeed be rare, for it would 
cease to be great excellence if it were 


common. 
It is certainly to be wished for, diligently 


improved, and when improved should be 
devoted to the advancement of human 
happiness. It is a mean idea which views 
it only as an instrument of personal aggran- 
dizement and selfish pleasure. It should 
however, be restrained by prudence, and 
guided by benevolence, and then it will be 
a source of delight to the possessor, and of 
a thousand advantages to all who are within 
the sphere of its powerful influence. 

But let not those to whom genius is de- 
nied, lament. Genius has its evils from 





which they are exempt. It is envied; it is 
exposed to a thousand pains and penalties 
of the injuries from those who, not know- 
ing or not regarding the irritable niceties 
of its sensibilities, rudely strike the tremu- 
lous fiber whenever they approach it. It 
is too fine and subtle a nature for the 
tumults and agitations of the world, madly 
rushing on in the vulgar pursuits of avarice 
and ambition. Unguarded by discretion, 
of which it is often too proud to acknowl- 
edge the dominion, it too often causes a 
life of misery and a premature grave. 





ITALIAN OPERA. 

It is curious to note the cautious man- 
ner in which the Italian Opera was first in- 
troduced into England. It was in the day 
of Addison, and he bore down upon it 
heavily. Both he and his contemporary, 
Steele, ridiculed it—the one in the col- 
umns of the Spectator, and the other in those 
of the Tattler. 

It is amusing to read those musical criti- 
cisms of the olden time, written, too, by 
such able pens as they wielded. It fur- 
nishes another proof that a person may be 
witty, learned, and deep, and yet not acor- 
rect judge of the science of music. 

Addison first attacked the Anglo-Italian 
Opera, which he called “a confusion of 
tongues “; and afterward he attacked more 
vehemently the taste of having a theater 
in which not a word could be understood. 
He says, moreover, that the amateurs of 
the country (England) tired with only un- 
derstanding one-half of the piece, found it 
more convenient not to understand any. 
“It does not,” says he, “want any great 
measure of sense to see the ridicule of this 
monstrous practice.” 

In spite of all their reasoning and ridi- 
cule, the Italian Opera was not given up in 
England, nor, indeed, will it ever be in any 
civilized country. The audience think 
much less of the words that are sung than 
of the manner in which they are sung and 
set to music. The poem only serves to in- 
dicate the situation; and the words which 
express that, are understood without diffi- 
culty. And it is easy to perceive whether 
the composer has properly interpreted 
them. The idiom of all operas, and more 
especially Italian Opera, is the music, which 
is a universal idiom. 

It is always wise to criticise criticism; to 
see if it is always impartial and free from 
disinterested motives. For, bear in mind, 
the great Addison was not a little cha- 
grined that his English opera, “ Rosa- 
mond,” was not very popular. 





Lucca sang to the delighted Milwau- 
keeans, February 18 and 19. “ Reserved 
seats in parquette, $6 only.” 
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HOME TALENT. 


In the history of the sciences and arts 
we never find a person advancing upward 
a step, that some one did not immediately 
raise a hueand cry. He could not—because 
his own narrow vision became thereby ob- 
structed—look serenely over the level plain 
as before, bounded by the horizon which 
shuts out everything beyond, and made 
him believe there was nothing beyond, in 
reality. 

But we have fully emerged from the 
blind ages, when a Galileo was in danger 
on account of his discoveries in astronomy ; 
and now amidst the multitude of lights, 
which have flooded the world, we have be- 
come dazzled, bewildered, intoxicated; 
greedy for advancement, and sometimes 
lost in endless mazes; led on by false lights 
—a species of ignis fatuus in literature and 
art—mistaking change and variety for 
progress. 

The Americans are not niggardly in their 
praises and appreciation of talented artists ; 
but what we lack is more home talent—less 
dependence on importation. 

Every person of wealth or influence who 
encourages talent at home, either by his 
presence, by praise and encouragement 
where it is due, and with his money, is a 
real benefactor; he will elevate the city in 
which he resides, and everybody knows 
that talent is a loadstone which attracts 
wealth and refinement from every part of 
the world. Let even a single author of re- 
pute and acknowledged worth fix his abode 
jn a place, and that place at once seems to 
possess an added dignity not known be- 
fore. 

Mere hoarded wealth is nothing—any 
more than diamonds or precious metals 
are of value when hidden in the bowels of 
the earth. They must be brought out and 
coined, and then circulated before they are 
useful. That man who is blessed with 
means, and wishes to elevate the city in 
which he resides, can do nothing better 
than to encourage liberally the home talent, 
which might, for want of a little pecuniary 
aid, be smothered in its early existence. 


STYLE. 

The present may be denominated an age 
of taste, or, to use a word which is better 
adapted to general purposes, sty/e. 

Every article of life has a taste affixed to 
it. In our amusements we have a style ap- 
propriate tothem. This, in the drama is 
no longer the province of the author, but 
of the scene-painter, the scene-shifter, and 
the carpenter; nor would it be just to de- 
prive the musical composer of his due 
share in this compound taste, for he has 
done wonders. By dressing the author's 
dialogue sometimes in a solemn suit of 
semibreves, and sometimes in the plain 











garb of minims; by sometimes helping him 
out with crotchets, and sometimes pricking 
him on with quavers and semi-quavers, he 
has given to gross nonsense a refined taste, 
and has kept incapacity out of sight with 
astonishing ingenuity. 

In books, too, there is a taste not very 
different from this; for, as in the drama, our 
taste often depends upon the scenic artist, 
the carpenter, and the musician; so in 
books we owe it to the publisher, the 
printer, and the binder. 





HANDEL. 


The readers of the Visitor will peruse 
with interest the abridgment of the life 
of the immortal Handel, given in this num- 
ber. It is of especial interest just now, 
that the May Musical Festival is attracting 
so much attention, when the compositions 
of the great composer will be a leading at- 
traction of the great mental feast. 

Those who have been accustomed to read 
biographies of four or five hundred pages, 
will readily perceive how difficult a task it 
must be to condense the matter therein 
contained to the compass of two or three 
columns, giving the more salient points. 
Something of the skill of the landscape 
painter is requisite. He knows how to 
combine the more striking and beautiful 
objects of the scene, so as to give a faithful 
representation; while, of course, he must 
exclude very many things from his canvas. 
Whoever has read a voluminous biography 
of Handel will be able to judge of the 
faithfulness of this word picture. 





CAVETE! 


An exchange starts a very unjust criti- 
cism of a late performance of America’s 
prima donna, with the remark, “We do 
not profess to know much about music;” 
and goes on to say that although the writer 
may not be a finished critic, he knows 
“what pleases his ear.” 

But does he know that what “ pleases his 
ear” even now might not be so enraptur- 
ing if his taste was more cultivated and 
his knowledge more extended. The Japa- 
nese, or the North American savages, es- 
teem their own music as just the right 
thing, no doubt. 

Man is the most perfect, and yet the 
most imperfect, of all beings upon the 
earth; capable of the greatest culture, yet 
needing it most to enable him to attain the 
end of his being. 

The vocal organs are the only musical or- 
gans formed by nature, and their pipes re- 
quire a great deal of tuning before they 
are artistic enough to be heard in public; 
and we will say it takes many years of in- 
tense application to bring forth all the 
genii which dwell within them; and to 
all critics who know nothing of their ex- 











cellencies, we will only say, as we Ameri- 
cans claim to have a right to our opinions, 
“True, but keep them, and do not pre- 
sume to thrust them upon the public till 
you are sure they are fit to be echoed from 
shore to shore.” 0, ye editors, Cavete! 


~-— 


MLLE. JULIE RIVE. 


Miss Julie Rive, who has returned from 
her Eastern triumphs, will leave home again 
on the first of May, for Europe, to join the 
bright constellation of Cincinnati stars who 
have gone thither for the purpose of im. 
proving themselves in their art, and to gain 
more enlarged views of musical matters 
generally. 

Miss Rive will give a farewell concert at 
Brock’s Music Hall, on the 24th, and as 
this will be the last opportunity that will 
be afforded to hear our young piano virtuoso 
before her departure, there can be no doubt 
that the concert will be largely attended, 
and we are sure every music lover will lay 
up for himself a store of regret in failing 
to attend. Ihe programme prepared for 
the occasion is both varied and admirable, 
and the attractions are powerful and 
numerous; though Miss Rive herself is 
such a favorite with our music-lovéng 
people that the mere announcement that 
she is the beneficiary is certain to fill the 
house to overflowing. 





COMPLIMENTARY CONCERTS. 


We hope the practice of decoying peo- 
ple to attend benefit concerts by offering 
gifts as an inducement, which is prevalent 
in some large cities, will not. become popu- 
lar in Cincinnati. Some may like the plan, 
but it seems to mar, in a great degree, the 
pure, spiritual etherealism which ought to 
belong to an entertainment of the kind. 








The three foundations of genius are the 
gift of God, human exertion, and the events 
of life. 

The three tokens of genius—extraordi- 
nary understanding, extraordinary conduct, 
and extraordinary exertion. 

The three things that support genius— 
property, social acquaintance, and applause. 


‘Modesty is to merit what shades are to 
figures in a fine picture. It gives it force 
and relief. 








A portion of the music to be sung at the 
Cincinnati Festival, next May, has been pub- 
lished, and we have received the March 
and Chorus, from Tannhauser, Schubert's 
23d Psalm, Gypsy Life, and the Ave Verum, 
by Mozart. This music is well printed, and 
it is really pleasant to know that such cheap 
and poor paper as was used for the Boston 
Jubilee music, will not be forced upon the 
singers at Cincinnati.—New Hampshire Jou 
nal of Music. 
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EPITOMS OF THE LIFE OF HANDEL. 


George Frederic Handel was born at Halle on the 
Salle, in the Duchy of Magdeburg, Saxony, on the 24th 
of February, 1684. His father, who was a surgeon, de- 
sired to make a lawyer of him, but nature designed him 
for a musician; and in accordance with the general rule, 
young Handel early showed an ardent attachment to 
music, which all the opposition of his father could not 
destroy. When Handel was but seven years of age, the 
Duke of Saxe-Weisfelds, noticing the talent of the child, 
induced the father to lay aside his prejudices, and Fred- 
eric was permitted to take lessons of the organist at 
Halle, with whom he studied three years, making most 
astonishing progress. 

Unlike many other composers, he was not blessed 
with an abundance of this world’s goods, and at the age 
of twenty we find him compelled to earn a subsistence 
by playing in the orchestra at Hamburg—performing, 
too, in the meanest capacity. But, owing to the absence 
of the harpsichordist, on one occasion, it was suggested 
by one who was acquainted with Handel’s ability, that 
he should supply the vacant place. All who heard him 
were astonished at his mastery. He continued to fill 
the position of harpsichordist, and very soon appeared 
his first dramatic work, ‘‘ Almira, Queen of Castile.”’ 
It was soon followed by ‘Nero, or Love obtained by 
Blood ;”’ then by ‘“Florinda.”’ Of these, the first, 
‘‘Almira,’’ was very successful. 

After having lived in Hamburg three years, he had 
earned enough at the theater and by giving lessons, to 
be able to gratify his desire to visit Italy, and thither 
he bent his way. In Florence he produced his ** Rod. 
erigo,” for which the Grand Duke presented him with 
a service of plate, and a purse containing a hundred 
sequins. 

From thence he wont to Venice, where he became 
acquainted with Steffani, Domenico, Scarlatti, and Lotti. 
The*Venetians wished to have a work from their guest 
(for he had now become renowned), and in three weeks 
he wrote ‘* Agrippina,’’ which was received with enthu- 
siasm. He then went to Rome. While there, and in 
other parts of [taly, Handel composed many pieces of 
sacred music for the Roman Catholic form of worship. 
Among others a gran Magnificat with a double chorus, 
from which, thirty years afterward, he drew five 
choruses and two duets for his ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.” 

Not finding employment suited to him in Italy (he 
being a Lutheran), he returned to Germany, and went to 
Hanover. The Elector, George of Brunswick (afterward 
George the First of England), was dolighted to receive 
him, offering to retain him as his chapel-master. But 
Handel accepted the position only on condition that he 
should have an opportunity to visit England. This was 
granted; and after having visited Halle, to see his blind 
mother, he passed through Holland, and arrived in Lon- 
don at the close of 1710. After staying six months in 
London, he returned to Hanover. After the lapse of 
another year, he again went to London, where he found 
himself so much sought after ani admired, that he forgot 
his promise to return to Hanover; and for this reason he 
was reluctant to present himself to the new king, George 
of Brunswick, who succeeded Queen Anne, 

King George was also displeised with Handel for 
writing the Te Deum on the Peace of Utrecht, which 
was not favorably received by the Protestants. 

Baron Kilmanseck, a warm friend of the king, how- 
ever, made a reconciliation, and Handel received from 
the king a pension of £200, added to the same sum 
already given by Queen Anne. Handel was afterward 
made music-master to the danghter of the Prince of 
Wales (afterward George the Second), and received an- 


other £200. 
He was a rapid composer. From 1718 to 1720 he 


wrote the two Te Deums and the twelve famous anthems 
caHed the ‘‘ Chandos’? Te Deum and anthems. These do 
not contain less than eleven overtures, thirty two solos, 
six duets, one trio, one quartet, and forty-seven choruses. 
‘It is forty years,” says Busby, ‘‘since I heard them, 
at Covent Garden. My ear still retains the impression 
of their charm, and my mind of their grandeur.” 

‘In 1742 Handel, being reinstalled in London, set to 
work again and wrote ‘“‘Semcle,” from the 3d of June, 
to the 4th of July, when he commenced the famous “ Te 
Deum and Anthem for the Victory of Dettingen,”’ which 
gloriously rescued the Austro-English army from almost 


certain ruin. 
It is not possible in a mere sketch of the life of so 


great a composer as Handel, to even name the works of 


his composing. That which above all distinguished him 
as a man, was the rare elevation of his mind. We do 
not admire him merely for his genius; we love and 
honor him for that high sense of honor which he ever 
showed. This integrity was equal to his talents; and his 
generosity was boundless. Nevertheless it must be ad- 
mitted that he was imperious, jealous of his rivals, and 
of an excessively violent temper. This was a great blot 
upon his character, and often c:used him the loss of 
friendship; and perhaps, in consideration of his temper, 
it was well he never formed any matrimonial alliance. 

When he was composing, his excitement would rise to 
such a pitch that he would burst into tears. A friend 
calling on him, when in the act of setting to music 
those pathetic words, ‘“‘ He was despised and rejected of 
men,”’ found him absolutely sobbing. 

In Handel both the form and the thought are pure 
and simple—free from alloy. Ther« is scarcely any need 
of musical education to comprehend it ; it would charm 
the heart of a savage who had never before heard a note 
of music. j 

Handel was not the less excellent asa performer. As 
an improviser, there was only Sebastian Bach who could 
be compared with him. 

In the musical Olympus, the most divine masters 
have given to Handel the place of Jupiter Tonans. ‘‘ He 
is the father of us all,’ exclaimed the patriarchal 
Haydn. ‘‘ Handel,’ said Mozart, ‘‘ knows better than 
any one of us all, what is capable of producing a great 
effect.”” Beethoven called him ‘the monarch of the 
musical kingdom.”’ 

But, as the poet says, 

**Man’s highest glory ends in ‘ here he lies,’ 

And ‘ dust to dust’ concludes the noblest song.” 

Handel died on Good Friday, April 13, 1759, and his 
remains were placed in Westminster Abbey in the Pocts’ 
Corner. 

His monument is by Roubilliac, and represents him 
standing in a noble attitude leaning toward a table cov- 
ered with musical instruments and a MS. of the Messiah. 
Beneath his hand, which holds a pen, is a leaf of the 
Messiah, whereon is written ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” An angel, seated on the cloud playing upon a 
harp above his head, seems to dictate tohim. An organ 
occupies the entire background. The inscription be- 


neath is: 
Grorce Freperic HAaNpDEL, 


Born, February 23, A. D. 1684. 
Died on Good Friday, April 13, A. D. 1759. 





BEETHOVEN'S SEVENTH SYMPHONY. 


To me the Seventh Symphony appears 
to be a true picture of a beautiful life— 
its allegro full of the longings and joyous- 
ness of youth—its allegretto filled with the 
delicious melancholy of love—its scherzo 
buoyant with the gladness and ecstacy of 
living—and its final ad/egro summing all up 
in a climax of contentment and hope. It 
seems to me that when the grand old mas- 
ter, the Jupiter Tonans of music—whose 
soul pierced the sublimity of the infinite,— 
wrote this symphony, he must have forgot- 
ten all the trials and troubles of life. All 
the joy of nature, her sunlight and breezes, 
and the hidden melodies of inanimate 
things; all the glow and elasticity of life’s 
morning ; a passionate love for some golden- 
haired Gretchen; a rhythm to which fairies 
might have danced in the moonlight,— 
seems to me to be expressed in this won- 
derful production, the whole bathed in 
sunlight and clothed with supernatural 
beauty. In- the Seventh Symphony, Bee- 
thoven does not sadden you with the pro- 
found melancholy, or inspire you with the 
sublimity of some of his works; but he 
gives you new ideas of the beauty and joy 

















Tue Metronome is a delightfully ‘‘ independent’? mu- 
sical journal. 

THanks to the Horace of Brainards Musical World. 
May the world prosper him, as he has the World. 

Tue Folio has always been one of the most readable 
of our many musical exchanges, and it has lost nothing 
since Tooker took ’er. 

Why do n't our friends of the Musical Echo have the 
w. f. O, which mars the title on first page of that other- 
wise handsome paper, replaced by the right letter? 

Frienps will confer a favor on us by sending us 
names of persons to whom sample copies of this maga- 
zine can be sent free. 


Mr. H. C. Camp, of Galion, 0., author of several quite 
successful ballads, called upon us during this month. 
He, like thousands of other Sunday-school workers, is 
waiting impatiently for ‘* Sunshine.” 


Our talented young citizen, Miss Laura Woolwine, 
who is now studying with Sig. Perina, in Milan, Italy, 
has made such rapid progress that she will be ready to 
debut in September next. 


Pror. H. R. Patmer, the popular author of ‘‘Song 
King,”’ ‘‘ Song Queen,” etc., passed through this city on 
the 8th, on his way to New York State. Mr. Palmer is 
one of the most successful convention leaders in the 
country. 








HOME AMUSEMENTS. 

Grand opera, comedy, spectacle, opera bouffe, con- 
certs, and bal masque follies have formed the gamut 
through which our pleasure-seekers have whirled dur- 
ing the past month. 
AIMEE, 
and her company of opera bouffe, largely strengthened 
since last season, have been heard here again. Aimee 
is the best representative, and the company to which 
she belongs is certainly the most perfect organization 
devoted to the opera bouffe; but though we can find 
pleasure in the mirth and music of Les Cent Vierges, 
Barbe-Bleue, etc., we must admit that these performances 
have little value beyond the entertainment they pro- 
vide, and their effect on the progress of art is neither 
beneficial nor lasting. The 
PATTI-MARIO CONCERT 
given on the evening of the 9th, filled Pike’s Opera 
House till even standing room was hardly to be had. 
The programme was an excellent one, and included 
such gems as best displayed the skill of each of the 
performers to the utmost. The artists of this troupe 
are all accepted favorites with the musical people of 
Cincinnati, and the concert was a rare treat, in every 
respect. 
We were unexpectedly delighted with Mons. Sauret, 
the violinist. He plays with great feeling, and we have 
seldom listened to a more delightful performance thin 
his rendition of Vieuxtemp’s ‘ Reverie” and the last 
movement in ‘* Ave Maria. ”’ 
In voice and action Miss Cary was inexpressibly 
charming; her Non conosci il bel suol was the gem of the 
evening. a 
The third concert of the 

CINCINNATI GRAND ORCHESTRA 


was given at Pike’s, on Friday, the 14th, and although, 
unlike the preceding, this concert was given in tho 
evening, and therefore there was no excuse for it, the 
Opera House was sparsely filled, instead of being 
thronged, as it ought to have been. Allof the admirable 
programme was received by the select few present with 
enthusiasm. 

The quartette for four violoncellos was a novelty, 
rare and artistic in the highest degree, and was warmly 





of living.—Peregrine Pickle. 
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It is a pity that our citizens do not take more interest 
in, and show their appreciation of this splendid orchestra 
of ours. It requires patronage to sustain it, and it is 
certain that, unless the people take the matter in hand, 
the enterprise must ultimately be abandoned. 


On the evening of the 18th, the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
gave a vocal and instrumental concert, at which there 
was an unusual exhibition of the admirable system of 
instruction adopted at this school. 

The performers exhibited decided proficiency in the 
parts allotted to them respectively ; and, altogether, the 
performance was highly creditable to the directors of 
the institution. The following programme was given: 


OE | | ee 
Misses Wynne aud Scott. 



















2. Holy Mother guide his Footsteps......... ...++ Wallace. 
Misses Lizzie and Annie Hetlich. 
3. Rigoletto............ Liszt 
Mr. Carl Palliat. 
4. When the Swallows......... — 
Miss 
GS. Prout amd Peneebvccccsecccessssssossscocssoscscencsccesse SUGGSe 
Miss Blanche Woodrow. 
©. BB eccetntstescectissinenirenns Chopin. 
Miss A. B. Wynne. 
— 
Miss Clara Looker. 
8. Fantasiestuecke.............. wenecsotoneosecoscors . Schumann. 
Miss Pattie Thorndich. 
9. Das Veilchen.. , Mozart. 
Miss Louise Lotze. 
@ Sonambull..........00. scseessessesseessesseseeees LOY DACH. 
10 Miss Lua Locke. 
* |b Huguenot ...... Thalberg. 
Mr. H. G. Andres. 
1l. Spring is Returning............ endelssohn. 





Miss Emma Heckle. 
12. Transcription ..........00ss00 a = hl 
Miss Lizzie Scott. 


DRAMATIC. 

E. A. Locke commenced an engagement of six nights, 
at Wood’s on the 3d, opening in a new play, ‘‘ Shadows,”’ 
written by himself, which was kept on four nights to 
good houses. ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin”’ followed. 

The appearance of Dion Boucicault at this theater on 
the 16th was an important event. It is fifteen years 
since this brilliant actor and dramatist visited this 
country. At 

ROBINSON'S OPERA HOUSE, 
there has been a marked improvement in the quality 
of the entertainment and in the patronage. 

Lydia Thompson and her troupe of blondes opened in 
the burlesque of Robin Hood, on the 16th. 

Mr. Wood Benson has severed his connection with this 
house. He goes to fill an engagement at Fox’s Theater, 
Philadelphia. 

THE NATIONAL THEATER 


was reopened on the 8th, under the management of J. 
Holmes Grover. Everything looked favorable for the 
success of the venture, until the Saturday night follow- 
ing, when Mr. Grover ‘silently stole away” from the 
National and from the city, and neglected to return, 
leaving the unpaid actors in painful suspense. So, ill- 
starred ‘‘ Old Drury” is again closed. 








THE ORPHEUS ORCHESTRA. 


lt is not very generally known that the ‘‘ Cincinnati 
Grani Orchestra”? is not the only organization of the 
kind in Cincinnati. The Orpheus Society Orchestra is the 
name of an iation of resident musicians which has 
been perfected under the direction of Prof. Carl Barus. 
This society has made remarkable progress since their 
recent organization ; and when their first public enter- 
tainment is given, a programme well worth the hearing 
will be presented. The society numbers about forty 
members. They have a handsome hall, and are a de- 
cided acquisition to the civic associations of Cincinnati. 
The names of the performers are: ra 

First Violins—Chas. F. Geiger, A. H. Pape, James 
Brown, 8. Friedlander, 8. Gutterman,C. Werk ; Second 
Violins—Charles Dietrich, Robert Menge, Charles Wen- 
ning, Louis Levi, Moritz Bluen; Violas—Charles Schol, 
—— Wilme; Cellos—J. F. Junkermann, H. Loewe, G. 
Koch; Contra Bass—H. A. Rattermann, R. Menge; 
Horns—A. Krell, H. Wesselmann; Flutes—W. Wen- 
ning, A. W. Hentz, J. Ottenheimer, P. H. Lucht; Pic- 
colo—A. Strobel; Obee—H. Hendrickson ; Clarionette— 
Wendel Esberger, J. Schaht, B. Gleich ; Cornet—Fred. 
Esberger, N. Bellstedt; Drums and Cymbals—Dr. Zip- 
perlen ; Timpany—J. Frank Wilson. 








HOPE ON, SWEETHEART. 


Hope on, true friend, hope on! 
Let friends depart, 
One faithful heart 
Is fixed and constant still. 
Then let this one thought cheer thee ; 
In spirit I am near thee; 
Hope on! 
Thy star is watching o’er thee, to guard thee from all ill. 





Hope on, sweetheart, hope on! 
By night and day, 
For thee I pray, 
Till all my toil be past. 
These days so dark and drear, love, 
Are passing—never fear, love ; 
The star of love prevails o’er all; ’t will bring joy at last. 





SAMUEL LOVER. 


Finally he tried the stage—tempted, it is probable, 
by the great success of powerin Irish characters; but 
I believe his first appearance was his last. A most 
vexatious but supremely ridiculous accident entirely 
destroyed his confidence,and damaged him fatally in 
the opinion of his audience. It was in a provincial 
theater—I forget where—and I believe in his own drama 
of ‘Rory O’More.’’ He had to make his entrance 
through a cottage door in the center of the stage, which 
had a small bar of wood across it, representing the 
threshold. Over this he unluckily tripped, and fell on 
his face,to the great amusement of the gallery. Re- 
covering himself from his confusion, and cheered by 
the general applause with which a good-natured audi- 
ence generously endeavored to drown the recollection 
of his misadventure, he proceeded with the part, but, 
of course, with less spirit than he might have done un- 
der more favorable circumstances, and, at the conclu. 
sion of the scene, having to make his exit through the 
same door, as malicious fate would have it, caught his 
foot again in the same bar, and was precipitated out of 
the cottage exactly as he had been into it. This was too 
much for the audience; the house was convulsed with 
laughter, and I am not quite sure that poor Lover sum- 
moned up courage to face it again. At all events, he 
speedily abandoned histrionics, and I never knew him 
to allude in the slightest manner tohis disheartening 
coup d@’essai in them, nor, of course, was it ever mentioned 
by me or any oueof the few who heard of it.—Blanche’s 
Recollections. 








Rubinstein thinks the critics are greatly to blame for 
the imperfect artistic development of Americans. He 
said, in reply to a question of a St. Louis interviewer: 

‘*In the first place the critics are greatly to blame. 
It has happened more than once during my present 
tour through your magnificent country, that my at- 
tention has been called to articles in different papers, 
advising, if not demanding, that ‘popular music’ 
should be introduced into my programmes. The pub- 
lic naturally look to you gentlemen to lead them aright 
in the matter of art; but with you music appears not 
to be anart, but simply an amusement. The ‘ Rubin- 
stein concerts’ are nearly always discussed under the 
designation of ‘amusements,’ in large and attractive 
letters. Now, Akt is notamusement. It is—rightly ap- 
preciated and understood—Instruction. It does not 
serve merely as a relief or relaxation from the cares 
and anxieties of our grosser and purely materia! life, 
and it is profanation so to regard it. The struggle 
for wealth is but an elevated phase of the struggle for 
food, and if food is the highest object of man's aspira- 
tions, he is but little higher than the brute. We are 
superior to the brutes because we have souls, and it is 
through art, whether it be painting, poetry, general 
literature, or music, that the soul finds appropriate ex- 
pression. It is not to be expected that these reflec- 
tions will occur to the thoughtless and unreflecting 
multitude, and it is therefore the duty of the critic to 
lead them aright and strive to correct the erroneous im- 
pression that art is to be made subservient to their 
mere gratification or amusement. This fatal neglect 
of duty on the part of the critic has had its natural 
effect upon your people. To the great majority of 
them, music is not an art, but merely an accomplish- 
ment or adornment, as important as fine or fashionable 
dress, but not more so.”’ 
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PROFESSOR JEWETT ON LORD LYTTON. 

Professor Jewett, the cclebrated master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, has deliverrd an eloquent sermon in 
Westminster Abbey on Lord Lytton. The reverend 
professor preached from the words, ‘‘ Now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace,” and spoke for more than 
an hour to an immense congregation. Among other 
things the preacher said it seemed to him almost incred- 
ible that on that day three weeks ago he sat and con- 
versed with Lord Lytton, who was then full of life and 
conversation. The talk between them was the last in 
which the dead peer took part before he was seized by 
fatal illness, and because it was so, a summary of it 
might be interesting to the world. Lord Lytton ex- 
pressed his belief that classical literature would continue 
to be, as it had hitherto been, the basis of English edu- 
cation. He thought the discussion going on over the 
grammatical error in Byron's verses on the ocean was 
altogether useless. It had raised a foolish question 
about a great poet whose works were worthy of far 
other criticism than criticism of doubtful points in 
grammar. He also informed Professor Jewett that he 
intended to devote next summer to the study of Plato 
and to the task of reckoning up the number of really 
great men in the world. He spoke of spiritualism as 
partly true, but unprofitable, and capable of explana- 
tion on natural grounds. He spoke of many other 
things, concerning most of which he showed wonderful 
knowledge, and of many men in whom he showed the 
kindliest interest.. ‘‘ The impression,’’ said Professor 
Jewett, “‘ which he left on my mind was that he pos- 
sessed genuine kindness, endless activity of mind, great 
knowledge, and a noble interest in literature and mane 
kind. He seemed, in short, a true man who had nothing 
to conceal, and who was willing and able to impart 
himself to others.”’ 


A SERENADE. 

A gentleman was going home at a somewhat late hour, 
a few nights since, when he heard in the distance dismal 
sounds which seemed to come from a bosom racked with 
anguish. Softly he drew near, and at last discovered 
whence the sound proceeded. A youth stood leaning 
against a gate-post, with his eyes fixed upon a window 
in the second story of the house before him. In his 
hands he held a guitar, upon which he picked with the 
air of one who is not certain he is on the right string, 
while from his parted lips came the following song in 
peculiar, plaintive tones : 
“When the mo-hoon is shi-hi-ni-ning o'er the la-la-lake, 
Oh, the-hen I’ll, I'll think of the-he-he-thee ; 
Oh, the-hen, oh-h, the-he-hen I'll thi-hi-kink of thee- 

ee-ee |” 





During the year ending June 30, 1872, there were ex- 
ported from the United States very nearly $200,000 
worth of organs, of which a very large proportion were 
the manufacture of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Com- 
pany of this city, and exported directly from Boston. 
It is highly to the credit of these manufacturers that 
they are able, notwithstanding the high price of labor 
and material in this country, to produce a musical in- 
strument of such excellence that they can send them to 
musical Europe, and compete successfully with the har- 
monium-makers of the Uld World, although a higher 
price is demanded for them. Those, however, who have 
had the pleasure of possessing one of these admirable 
instruments—suited as they are for the parlor or the 
church—will hardly wonder that they have been able to 
make their way against the by no means poor reed 
organs constructed abroad. For purity, strength, and 
variety of tone; for excellence of touch and general 
thoroughness of manufacture, they have no superior in 
the world; and it is the combination of all these quali- 
ties in the instruments of this company that has given 
them such a world-wide reputation, and caused the ne- 
cessity for so great and constant enlargements of the 
factories where they are produced.—Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 





—A gentleman capable of teaching piano, organ, vio- 
lin, and guitar, could find a good opening at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. For particulars, write to H. T. Martin 





at the above place. 
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—The Vienna Exposition buildings are now complete. 

—A Bliss-ful refr .in— There is plenty of ‘ SunsHine’ 
for all.”’ 

—A new orchestra with a thousand performers is to 
be started in London. 

—The London Opera Comique now opens at half-past 
six o'clock, instead of seven, as formerly. 

—In the new ballet ‘‘ Blanche de Nevers,"’ presented 
at La Scala, Milan, 500 dancers appear. 

—Speculators demand $70 and $500 for a sitting in 
the Grand Opera, St. Petersburg, on ‘‘ Patti nights.” 


—Herr Bader, the piano-forte tuner for Beethoven, 
has died in Paris, in his ninety-eighth year. 

—Sully, the artist, left an original work in MS., 
containing, and called, ‘‘ Hints to Young People.” 


—Mr. Ernest David has completed a French work 
on ‘“* Music among the Jews.” 

—A new opera house, an open-air theater, and an- 
other inclosed, are projected in Rome, as those exist- 
ing are small and inferior. 


—Among the foreign artists now singing in Italy are 
two English tenors, bearing, respectively, the celebrated 
names of Shakespeare and Byron. 


—According to the Milan Gazette Musicale, 31 new 
operas were produced in Italy last year. Of these, 
30 were more or less failures. 

—Colonel J. H. Wood will open his new Grand Opera 
House, Little Rock, Ark., on or about March 3. It will 
be the only theater in the State. 

—The Monday Popular Concerts in London were re- 
sumed January 13, and the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Afternoon Concerts on the 18th. 


—Herr Gustave Dublo has paid England a compli- 
ment by producing at the Konigsberg Theater an opera 
entitled ** Harold, the Last Saxon King.” 

—A colored opera troupe has been organized at Wash- 
ington. They made their first appearance in the opera 
** Doctor of Alcantara.”’ 

--Cincinnati is sorely puzzled to determine what is 
the quality of voice possessed by Liebhardt and Ormany, 
the vocalists who tag around with Rubinstein.—Ex- 
change. 

Dew tell! 

—M. Delehello’s music to a two-act comic opera, 
** Monsieur Polichinelle,” the libretto by MM. Morand 
and Vattier, produced at the Athenee Theater Lyrique, 
in Paris, on the 16th ult., has met with the approval of 
both public and critics. M. Vauthier, both as actor 
and singer, made a successful debut as Polichinelle. 


—M. Lecocq’s successful comic opera ‘La Fille de 
Madame Angot,”’ now playing in Brussels, will soon be 
brought out at the Folies Dramatiques in Paris. It is 
also in preparation in Vienna, M. Lecocq is the com- 
poser of ‘Cent Vierges,’’ and is regarded as Auber’s 
successor in comic music. 


—At the last Rubinstein matinee in New Orleans, just 
as the pianist had seated himself to give the closing 
performances on the piano, a gleam of bright sunshine 
stole through the blinds, lighting up a portion of the 
parquette. At the same time there was loud talking in 
the building outside of the auditorium, and “‘ Be quiet !” 
was spoken in thunder tones by one of the auditory. 
The ladies saw the intense light, heard the commanding 
tone, and, thinking the cry of fire was raised, began to 
rush for the doors leading from ‘the parquette. Some 
one; seeing the rush, cried ‘‘ Fire!” and then a scene of 
confusion almost indescribable ensued. Rubinstein 
ceased playing, turned toward the audience, sat silently 
looking on in amazement, and then quietly rose: and 
walked from the stage. The scene was one of dire con- 
fusion, but, fortunately, no one{was injured;and shortly 
order and quiet were restored, and the performance 
went on to its conclusion, _ 





—Among the visitors to England during the season, 
the long-expected one of Herr Hans von Bulow, the 
pianist, may be expected. He is recognized in Germany 
as the legitimate successor of Dr. Liszt in point of exe- 
cution, and of Thalberg as regards touch. 


—tThe first of Messrs. Leonhard and Eichberg’s mati- 
nees will take place on Friday, January 31, and the 
programme consists of three numbers: First, trio for 
piano, violin and viol llo, by M hn; second, 
etude C sharp minor, by Chopin and Capriccio op. 33, 
E major, by Mendelssohn, played by Mr. Hugo Leon- 
hard; an@ last, the beautiful quintette in E flat major, 
op. 44, by Schumann. 

—In the new spectacle of ‘‘The Hen with the Golden 
Eggs,”’ recently produced at the Gaiete, is a scene where 
all the characters become instruments, with a ballet by 
ladies dressed as guitars and bells, with children in 
concertina skirts. The background is filled up by an 
army of gigantic clarionettes and flutes. 


—The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, limited 
in number for this occasion to four hundred selected 
voices, will visit New York in April, for the purpose of 
giving three or four performances of grand oratorio at 
Steinway Hall, in connection with the celebrated 
Thomas orchestra. Mr. Lang and Mr. Zerrahn will go 
with the society. 


dal 





—Mr. Vincent Colyer and Mr. Olyphant, the execu- 
tors of the late John F. Kensett’s pictures, are ar- 
ranging a sale of that lamented artist’s works. The 
collection is so large that five nights will be occupied 
by the sale. The whole series is offered for $20,000, 
and the sale will take place the middle of March, in 
the large hall of Association Building, New York. 

—A Parisian writer describes the attendance at the 
opera to see a new piece just brought out. He says 
that everybody was there, ‘‘all that Paris contains of 
nobility, bewuty, talent or fortune;’’ princes by rank, 
** princes of finance, of letters, of arts, the notabilities 
to whom people bow their lowest, and those who are 
saluted by a wink.” 


—At the new Philharmonic concerts in London, this 
season, performances will be given of Mozart’s opera, 
** ITdomeneo ;”’ a selection will be made from Handel's 
celebrated cantata ‘‘ L’Allegro e il Penseroso;"’ and, 
with the view of making the public acquainted with 
one of Wagner’s most characteristic works, a compre- 
hensive selection will be presented from “ Lohengrin.” 


—As a pretty compliment to the Band de la Garde 
Republicaine, Major Edwin North and Colonel Theo- 
dore D. Emory, of Philadelphia, have sent to the leader 
of the band two very elegant silk flags, that the Ameri- 
can ensign may be borne in the remembrance of the 
band and its members. The flags have been received at 
Paris, and exhibited upon the occasion of a state con- 
cert, out of compliment to the donors. 


—For the twenty-first time ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ is 
being set to music by a composer at Port-Mahon. The 
Milanese journal, Il Trovatore, enumerates twelve musi- 
cians who have lyricised the play: Benda (Dresden, 
1772), Schwanberg (Brunswick, 1782), Marescalchi 
(Rome, 1789), Rumling (Carlsberg, 1790), Dalayrac 
(Paris, 1792), Steibelt (Paris, 1793), Zingarelli (Milan, 
1796), Guglielmi (1816), Vaccai (1826), Bellini (1830), 
Marchetti (Trieste, 1865), Gounod (Paris, 1867). 


—At the Opera House in Vienna, forty-eight operas 
and nine ballets form the repertoire. The only novelties 
produced in 1872 were Herr Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Feramors’”’ 
(** Lalla Rookh”’) and Weber’s ‘“‘ Abou Hassan.” The 
works given the most frequently were: Meyerbeer’s 
‘‘Africaine,’?’ M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’”” Herr Wagner’s 
**Rienzi,”” and Weber’s ‘* Der Freischutz.’’. The 
largest receipts were for Meyerbeer’s operas. Operas 
by Gluck, Mozart, Auber, Flotow, A. Thomas, etc., 
were next in rotation. 


—Recently two travelers, passing through the Norr- 
land, were encbanted by hearing most delightful sing- 
ing, seeming to proceed from a barn. Upon inquiry, 
it happily turned out to be quite the reverse of voz ef 
praeterea nihil. The performer was a well-made Swedish 
farm-nymph of sixteen, and after a little parleying the 
fortunate impressarii were able to persuade the girl to 
go to Upsala, where she is now studying, previous to 
entering the Paris Academie de Musique. We shall 
probably hear of this new star in a couple of years. 

















—Rosa Bonheur has finished seventy-one paintings 
in twenty-five years. 

—The death is announced of the French painter 
Tournemine, an artist of considerable talent. 


—Mr. William Page is still engaged upon the elabo- 
ration and perfection of his portrait of Shakespeare. 

—Miss Hosmer is said to have sufficient orders to 
keep her busy with chisel and mallet for the next five or 
six years. 

—Signor Trentanova, the eminent Roman sculptor, 
now resident in London, has just completed a marblo 
bust of Capoul. 

—There are at the present moment twenty-three 
English-speaking sculptors resident in Rome, sixteen 
of whom are Americans. Among the latter are five 
ladies—-Misses Hosmer, Lewis, Fuley, and Freeman, and 
Mrs. Freeman, 


—Signor B. Brucciani took a cast of the head and 
face of the Emperor Napoleon, and a photograph was 
also taken, after the empress had placed a sprig of roses 
and a box on his bosom. In death the likeness to the 
first Emperor Napoleon is said to be very great. 

—An authentic portrait of Weber, painted by Horni- 
mann, has been discovered at Copenhagen. This pic- 
ture, which is said to te the only faitliful one of the 
composer, was taken from life in 1820, during the sojourn 
of Weber in Denmark. 


—Mr. G. H. Boughton has just completed a picture, 
entitled the ‘‘War Path,”’ a scene in the back settle- 
ments of America, the incident being a colonist pro- 
tecting his young wife, who is concealed behind a huge 
tree, while the native Indians are passing through the 
war-path of the woods. The picture has been purchased 
by Mr. Graves for the purpose of engraving. 


—Workmen will shortly be occupied in clearing away 
the ruins of the Tuileries, and the opportunity will be 
taken to search for any objects of art that may have 
escaped the flames and the Communists. The Pavilion 
Marsan, which is still in the state to which it was re- 
duced by the fire in May, 1871, will be the first attacked. 
Hopes are entertained of finding several articles in 
metuls which the insurgents had not time to carry off. 

—The sale of the works of art belonging to tho heirs 
of Theophile Gautier took place on the 12th, 13th, and 
14th of last month. There was spirited bidding for 
several of these works. Among them the “* Macbeth” 
of the illustrious Eugene Delacroix; the drawing of 
Gerome’s ‘‘ Combat de Coqs;” the studies painted by 
Ingres for his ceiling of the ‘‘ Apotheosis of Homer,” 
and also the aquarelles of Marilhat, Berard, Lanoue, e:c. 

—The following is a list of paintings by Cincinnati 
artists that will be exhibited in the Fine Art Depart- 
ment of the Vienna Exposition. They were selected 
by Col. Geo. W. Nichols, Hon. W. 8. Groesbeck, and 
Judge M. F. Force, committee, chosen at the request 
of Mr. Seasongood : 

Oil paintings, by T. 8. Noble, entitled ‘John 
Brown, emerging from prison to execution, Blessing 
the Negro Child.” 

Westphalian Scenery, landscape, by W. W. Wit- 
teredge. . 

From Dusseldorf, Germany, large oil painting, by 
E. F. Andrews, home at Steubenville, 0. 

Oil painting, by John R. Tait, entitled ‘* Solitude.”” 

Six oil paintings, by Henry Mosler. 

“‘The Lost Cause”—Off for the war. 

**The Lost Cause”—Th : soldier’s return. 

“The Departure’’—Italian girl. 

**Too Late’’—School scene. 

“The Cat’s Cradle.” 

“Just Moved.” 

Several other fine works reported, but not the space 





applied for yet. 
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—Mrs. N. P. Willis lives in Rome. 

—Charles Reade is again unhappy. 

—Tennyson has a new poem ready. 

—Ole Bull, St. Paul, Minn., March 11. 

—Miss Cary will sing at the May Festival. 

—Miss Mehlig has rejoined Thomas’ orchestra. 
—Joaquin is not a success in London this time. 
—Thomas’ Orchestra, Bloomington, Ill., March 30. 
—Walt Whitman issick. So are some of his poems. 
—The Enquirer puts it, “ourown Miss Cary.”’ Oh, my! 


—Mr. Sothern has played ‘Lord Dundreary” 2,120 
times. 

—Miss Bird married Mr. Nightingale, in Boston, last 
week. 


—Nilsson’s European popularity is said to be on the 
Wane. 


—On dit, Gounod has finished an opera for the Royal 
Italian, Covent Garden. 


--The widow of the late Mr. Selwyn will receive a 
theatrical benefit in Philadelphia. 


—When Mile. Aimee travels by rail she takes over a 
hundred trunks to make her car-go. 


—Vinnie Ream can sing as well as carve. 
vocalist of considerable talent. 


She is g 


—Faure, the baritone, asks $8,000 a month to come to 
America. Will ne come? 


—Rubinstein at Quincy, Ill., February 27. Patti- 
Mario, same place, March 31. 


—Osgood has czased to be the “great American 
tenor,”’ and is now only the “ favorite tenor.” 


—Rubinstein says that New York is far ahead of Boston 
in knowledge and proper appreciation of music. 


—Sig. Pisani has completed a new opera in five acts, 
with the title of “‘ La Gitana,”’ which is about to be pro- 
duced in one of the theaters of Italy. 


—Henry Ward Beecher lectures at Milwaukee, March 
1; Chicago, 30; Toledo, 4; Detroit, 6, and Toronto, 
Canada, 7. 


—Lotta is to play an engagement at Melbourne, Eng. 
She is announced as “Lotta, the pet of the Pacific 
slope.”” 


—At an evening party in St. Petersburg, recently, 
Mme. Nilsson-Rouzaud performed upon the banjo given 
her by Professor Doremus, of New York. 


—Mr. Jacob Beuler, the author of some of the most 
popular comic songs known to a past generation, died at 
London, Eng., on January 3. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are advertised to 
commence a farewell engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham, Eng., on March 24th. 


--Mrs. John Woods intends to visit California next 
June, and to reappear in London on the 18th of next 
October. 


—Prof. Jas. Harrison, long and honorably known in 
this country as a composer, has been seriously ill, in 
Lancaster, England. 


—Prof. Mulder and Mme. Fabb:i are to open a musi- 
cal conservatory in San Francisco, and remain there 
permanently. 


—Maretzek had a quarrel with Mons. Jarrett, the 
agent of Lucca, before they left Chicago, which was un- 
lucky to all parties and threatens a disruption of the 
company. Jarrett refused to interview while in Chicago, 
— to tell all about it when he got to New 

ork, 





—Max Strakosch has leased the Academy of Music, 
New York, for the operatic season of 1873-74. 


—M. Capoul has suspended his career as a singer of 
Italian opera in Italy, and has withdrawn from the 
Italiens Theater in Paris. 


—Milan is in ecstacies over “ the beautiful and robust 
voice’’ of a new tenor, Ugo Talbo. In London amateur 
circles he used to be plain Hugh Brennan. 


—Madame Patti, it is said, is offered some interest in 
the direction of the Italian Opera, at St. Petersburg, 
and has renounced her engagement to go to America. 


—Signor Pietro Cossa, the author of ‘‘ Nerone,”’ has 
finished a new play, called “‘ Plauto e il suo Secolo,”’ in 
which scenes of ancient Roman life will be represented. 


—Hortense Schneider, who did so much to make 
Offenbach’s successes, leads a very retired life, and is 
the owner of the finest diamonds from France to Gol- 
conda. 


—Mr. Armitage, N. A.,is engaged in painting a large 
picture of Chicago, the cartoon of which was at the last 
academy exhibition. This painting is to be hung in 
the Town Hull at Chicago. 


—An amusing experiment has been made by Signor 
De Michelis, of Civita Vecchia, whose new opera, rather 
incongruously called *‘ L’Uomo,” contains only female 
parts and female choruses. 


—Avrilion, the director of the Grand Opera House in 
Brussels, who has had a bad season, has engaged Nilsson 
for a series of representations, early in April, on her re- 
turn from Russia. 


—Sarah W. Barton, a young American lady, once 
prima donna of the Ole Bull Concert Company, but for 
the last two years studying in Florence, Italy, has suc- 
cessfully made her debut in opera. 

—It seems as though the mantle of Bradbury had 
really fallen upon Prof. Bliss. No other composer is 
adding so much to our best Sunday-school music—as he 
is equally at home in writing good words or good music. 
—Exzchange. 


—Booth had a broken nose. A lady once remarked to 
him, ‘‘I like your acting, Mr. Booth, but, to be frank 
with you, I can’t get over your nose.”” ‘No wonder, 
madam,” replied he, ‘‘ the bridge is gone.” 


—M. Massenet, the composer of ‘‘Don Cesar de 
Bazan,” has written the music for a new drama, ** Les 
Erinnyes,’’ by M. Leconte de Lisle, lately produced at 
the Paris Odeon. 


—La Scala, at Milan, has reopened with Marchetti’s 
** Ruy Blas,’’ in which Signor Campanini made a sensa- 
tion. His style and voice rre said to have improved 
greatly since his London appearance. 


—The gems of burlesque are fast departing. Now 
comes Pauline, of queenly mien. A cluster of blondes, 
as will be seen, in silken sheen, will travel when the 
grass is green. O, Marham! Mark-him! Mark-her! 


—Robt. McWade is to go professionally to England in 
May, and will previously open the Chestnut, Philadel- 
phia, April 23, for a short period; Lancaster, Pa., 15th 
and 17th. 


—Mme. Lucca, through her agent, paid 8,000 thalers 
on the 27th to the management of the Grand Opera in 
Berlin, as a forfeit for having broken her engagement 
before its termination. 


—James C. Scanlan, acting manager of Henry Leslie’s 
Opera Bouffe Company, was married to Rachel Mary, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Alfred Sanger, of the Theatre 
Royal, Brighton, at Derby, Eng., 0: January 12th. 


—John H. Selwyn, the stage manager of the Chestnut 
Street Theater, Philadelphia, Pa., died at the Girard 
House in that city on Tuesday evening, February 4, at 
twenty minutes before eleven o’clock, of congestion of the 
lungs, after a brief illness. 


—Patrick Gilmore continues ambitious and energetic. 
His present desire is a national band, composed of sixty- 
five musicians, to be permanently stationed at Washing- 
ton, to be the finest band in the world, and to be led by 
Patrick Gilmore. 

















—Boucicault is reported to be writing a five-act Amer- 
ican comedy. 


—Daly will bring out a play founded upon some of 
Mark Twain’s experiences. 


—* Man and Wife ”’ is to be brought out at the Prince 
of Wales’ Theater, London. 


—Seventy-eight theaters have been destroyed by fire 
in the United States since 1798. 


—A son of Joe Jefferson made his first appearance on 
the stage in Charleston recently. 


—A piece, founded on Mme. George Sands’ novel of 
**Mademoiselle de la Quintinie,” is in preparation at 
the Odeon. 


—A three-act play, founded on a romantic legend and 
written partly in verse, by Mr. Albery, is in preparation 
at the London Globe Theater. 


—A new drama, entitled ‘* Red Snow,” has been pro- 
duced at the Queen’s Theater, Londonderry, Ireland. 
It is from the pen of Mr. Henry Manderville. 


—A tragedy of Shakespeare has been performed for 
the first time on the Spanish stage. At Madrid, ‘‘ Ham- 
let” has been brought out in a Spanish version by Don 
Carlos Coello. 


—The Town Theater of Odessa, Russia, was burnt on 
the 14th ult. The building was insured for 150,000 
roubles, and the furniture, etc., for 15,000 rou: les, with 
a Russian insurance company. 


—The first performance of M. Dumas’ new play, ‘‘ La 
Femme de Claude,” at the Paris Gymnase, was not a 
success. The critics say they are unable to deal with it 
until after a second hearing. 


—The National Theater, Washington, D. C., was to- 
tally destroyed by fire January 28. The Comic Opera 
Company of Mrs. J. A. Oates were to perform ‘“ Les 
Bayards”’ in theevening. The wardrobe of the company 
was saved. This is the third time the theater on this 
site has been destroyed. The first fire was on the 5th of 
March, 1845: it was afterward rebuilt for the advent of 
Jenny Lind. This building was burned on April 22d 
1857. The theater was again rebuilt in 1862. 


—A very important collection of pictures belonging 
to M. Peyrone, a celebrated Italian physician, has just 
been brought to Paris and placed in a room in the Rue 
Grange Bateliere. Among the most remarkable are 
several views of Venice by Canaletti ; a very fine ‘‘Christ 
in the Pretorium”’ of Salvator Rosa; an admirable 
composition of Andrea del Sarto; five pictures of 
Murillo, one of them a magnificent ‘‘Christ on the 
Cross,’’ and several portraits of the French and English 
schools These pictures will soon be offered for sale, 
and will be exposed to the public fifteen days in ad- 
vance, 


—Charies M. Barras, the anthor of “The Black 
Crook,” has signed a contract with Mesers. Jarrett & 
Palmer, conveying to them the sole right of producing 
that spectacle in New York during the period of three 
years. By the terms of that contract, Messrs. Jairett 
& Palmer bind themselves either to produce, and cause 
the said spectacle to be performed, during the period of 
three months in each year, or to pay toM. Barras a 
sum of money equal to that he would receivein case it 
should beso performed. In pr. of that the popularity 
of that spectacle is not on the wane, it may be. stated 
upon reliable authority that the right of ite productian 
in every inch of territory in the United Statesysave 
California, has been sold by Mr, Barras for the next 
two years, 
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Published by JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
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VOCAL. 


Nobody cares for Me. 

G.,ccceee ecccceee eeccsccoees coecee cesses © cocsee soe cocceeceeeee Persley. 30 

The latest and best of this popular author’s composi- 
tions. If this song is as successful as it deserves to be, 
it will meet with a sale equal to that of any publication 
ever issued ; and this commendation is not exaggerated. 
The words are by Geo. W. Cooper. 

*¢ Out in the storm I am wand’ring to-night, 

Homeless, and weary, and sad; 


Once I was happy, and cheerless, and bright, 
Friends and companions I had.” 


Dream on of Love, oh, Youthful Heart. 
Pretty and not difficult. Fine song for serenading 
purposes. 


** Dream on of love, oh, youthful heart, 
Visions of happiness behold.” 


the Ones I long to see. 
BD... .eec0000 
This uncommonly attractive song is printed in this 
number of the Visitor. It is also issued in sheet music, 
with handsome title-page. 


Addison. 30 








Little Pet Bird in its Cage cocsese- 30 
New edition of a popular English ballad. 

Our Little Frankie. 
BD... .cccccccccoscceeesseosees °° Gife. 30 





A very pathetic little ballad; sure to please all who 
admire this class of song—and who does not ? 


Whisper Furewell, Mollie Dearest. 
Another success by George W. Persley. This compo- 
sition bids fair to equal in popularity ‘‘ Mamma, the 
angels are whispering,” by the same author, which is 
now the most popular song in existence. 
** Whisper farewell, Mollie dearest, 
Soon I must wander from thee ; 


No one can tell, Mollie dearest, 
When your sweet face I may see.” 


Words by Arthur W. French. 





INSTRUMENTAL. 


Evelina Polka. 

D ° Ghys. 30 
A delightful parlor piece, of moderate difficulty, com- 
posed by the arranger of ‘‘ Amaryllis.”’ 


Bird Carols. 
D.K Skinner. 40 
The title tells better than any description what this 
piece is like. The many runs and or tal p 4 
which it contains require considerable execution to per- 
form nicely. 


Marche a la Turque. 
D.K 40 
Beethoven's beautiful march, arranged by the great 
Rubinstein. Though very showy, this piece is not very 
difficult—about grade 4. 


Amilie Polka Mazurka. 
Cc “ Sedgwick. 30 
This peculiar, original little piece is wanted by every 
pianist of moderate ability. It is one of the compara- 
tively few late compositions which we can guarantee. 
Published with beautiful title-page printed in colors. 











Brahim ete: 















Rainer Grand Mareh..............++ pacocosepeenseoccnes » » 


New edition of the old piece, for beginners. 


Amaranthe Waltz. 

dD. K cove Wolfram. 30 
A new piece by the author o: ‘‘ My Darling Dreams”’ 
waltz, and others, whose compositions always delight 
young people. 











The Normal Musical Hand-Book, 


than which a scholar could not select a more suitable 
present for the teacher. Price, $3. Elegantly and sub- 
stantially bound for permanent companionship. 


The Song Tree. 


The collection in this book is uncommonly good, con- 
sisting of new solos, duets, trios, and quartettes, written 
expressly for it by our most popular authors, and pub- 
lished in no other work. It is well adapted for concert 


purposes. Price, $1.75, boards; $2.50, cloth. 


Silver Sounds, 


Just the thing to cause a pleasant sensation among 
social circles. The music is entirely original, consisting 
of sacred songs, duets, songs and choruses, together 
with instrumental gems, and representing the most suc- 
evssful writers of mudern music. Price, bound in boards, 
$2; elegantly bound in cloth, $2.50. 


The Glory, 


our new Church Music Bok, is rapidly superseding 
all others. Its recent issue being followed by an im- 
mense sale, is a sufficient recommendation of its merits. 
Price, $1.50. 


Folios. 


Excellent devices for preserving sheet music. 
styles, and at low prices. 


All 


Music Boxes. 


Highly ornamental, and playing from one to six pop- 
ularairs. At prices within the reach of all. 


In addition to the above, we havea large stock of first- 
«lass pianos and organs, in plain and elegantly carved 
cases. Also, violins, flutes, guitars, etc., at prices to suit 
the times. 


Any of the above music or books sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of marked price by the Publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CinciNNATI, O1110. 





The True Singing School Text-Book, by 


A. N. Jounson, contains his clear, concise, 








and original system of teaching. 192 pages 





of Exercises, Glees, and Popular Songs and 





Psalm Tunes. Is just what every Teacher, 





Leader, and Singing School needs. Price, 


$7.00 


receipt of 60 cents, by JOHN CHURCH & 


CO., CINCINNATI. 





r dozen. Specimen copy mailed, on 














AGENTS WANTED. 


We want an agent in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the MusicaL Visitor. A good-sized list can 
be obtained in almost any neizhborhood, and a valuabl 
premium secured with very little effort. We have sent 
many beautiful premiums to persons who procured the 
requisite number of subscribers in an hour’s time. It 
is not necessary, however, for an agent working for any 
premium to get all the subscriptions at one place, or to 
send them all in at one time. They may be obtained in 


different towns or States, and sent as convenient. A 
cash premium will be given if preferred. See Premium 
List in another column. 





Good News ~— 
FOR MUSIC TEACHERS! 





We have now ready 


Shryock’s New Music Charts 
The “Golden Key,” 


a new book, intended as a companion to the CHARTs. 


Thie method is designed especially for the use of Pab- 
lic Schools, Seminaries, and Vocal classes generally, and, 
it is believed, far surpasses any other, for the same pur- 
pose, ever published. 

The Nsw Cnarts are printed on lt eautiful tinted ma- 
nilla paper, of great strength and durability. They are 
mounted on the Patent Chart Holders, which for sim- 
plicity, convenience, and durability can not be surpassed. 

The lessous on the CHarts (numbering nearly one 
hundred) have been carefully studied, with the view to 
make them melodious, attractive, and progressive. They 
run through nine different keys. Most of the lessons 
ure so arranged that they may he sung in rounds, in from 
two to six parts. 

The Cuarts aro inclosed in an enameled cloth cover 
(pointer included) three feet inlength. They can be car- 
tied from place to place in the haud, with all conveni- 
ence, and can be put up ready for use in one minute, and 
they are not liable to get out of order. 

These Cuarts, which we think no Teacher of Vocal 
Classes can afford to do without, we now offer to Teachers 
- $12 per set, including two copies of ‘‘THe GoLpDEN 

Br.” 

A liberal discount made to the trade and to School 
Committees purchasing a number of sets. 


‘JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, 0. 


“THE GOLDEN KEY,” 


If the object is to learn to read music, there is no 
book now before the public equal to this little work of 
Mr. Suryock. It contains in the first twenty pages a 





preparatory course, consisting of easy and progressively 
arranged lessons, and songs with sacred and secular 
words. The following eight pages contain the theoreti- 
cal course, as far as the transposition of the scales. 
Next follow the exercises which are on ‘‘ Suryock’s New 
Music Cuarts,” with words set to each. 

By following this method, tcachers will find it an easy 
task to train children to read music. 

The inexperienced eye of a child can not follow small 
characters, hence the Charts should be used in the first 
lessons in singing from notes; and after some practice in 
this way, the book may be used to much greater advan- 
tage. Price of ‘‘Goupen Key,’ $2.50 per dozen. Sam- 
ple copy sent on receipt of 25 cents, by the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


CINCINNATI. 
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The Ones I Long to See. 1824—3. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 














cm PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, N. 
E. Cor. Ninth and Elm Streets. 





RS. H. KITCHELL, Teacher of Vocal and Instr. 
mental Music, No. 345 Race Street. 





P. LAPHAM, Teacher of Brass Bands. Address 
e care of John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 


— 





R. HOEG, Teacuer or Guitar. Orders left with 
¢ John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention 





18S MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Street, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music. ly. 





YHOMAS WARWOOD, Teacner or Vion. Office 
Southwest Corner Fourth and Elm. ly 





tig G. ANDRES, Teacuer or Piano, ORGAN AND 
Composition, No. 87 West Seventh St. ly 





ADAME C. RIVE, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, No. 408 Court Street. 





M**. H. 8. AUSTIN, Teacher of Music, New Al- 
bany, Indiana. f-ly 





LEX. HAIG, Teacher of Violin and Piano, No. 94 
John 8t. Orders left with John Church &Co. f-ly 





ISS LAURA B. JORDAN, Teacuer or Prano, Mt. 
: Adams. City orders left with John Church & Co. 
y 





ISS MARY SUMMERBELL, Teacher of Piano, 
Organ, and Vocal Music. Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, between John and Central Avenue. 





ROFESSOR FR. WERNER STEINBRECHER, Mu- 
sic Teacher. Leave Orders at No. 12 West Ninth 
Street, or at the Music Stores. 





OMPOSING AND PERFORMING MUSIC is taught 
at peoples’ prices, by popular courses of study, at 
Baxter University of Music, Friendship, N. Y. 





ICTOR WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
VocaL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music, at his Residence, 
No: 308 West Eighth Street. ly 





IG. A. 0. ALFISI, 424 West Court Street, Cuttiva- 
TION OF THE Voice, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN SINGING. 
Address John Church & Co. ly 





F. STEEN, Teacner or Vocan anv Instrv-. 
e MENTAL Music, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church & Co. ly 





RTHUR MEES, of Wesleyan University, Teacher of 
Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music. Leave orders with 
John Church & Co. 





Yigres FLECHTER, Teacher of Violin, from the 
Royal High School of Music, Berlin. No. 363 W. 
Fourth street, Cincinnati. 





EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music for Concerts, 
Balls, Parties, Weddings, etc. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will receive prompt att«ntion. 
ly M. HEIDEL, 





iyoory WARREN, Proresson or Music, contin- 
ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of 
Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 
— John Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 
y 





M*s SELMA RAHM, a graduate of the Conserva- 

tory of Stockholm, Sweden, respectfully informs 
the citizens of Cincinnati, that she is desirous of receiv- 
ing pupils on the Piano and fn Singing. Residence, 94 
va t., Newport, Ky. Orders left with John Church 





ROF. JULIUS STURM, Tracuer or Piano, Guitar, 

Fiuts, Viouin, Vrona, VIOLONCELLO, SINGING AND 
TxoroveH Bass. Particular attention given to Ladies 
in learning the violin, and to the pupils of evening 
classes In vocal and string quartettes. Will also attend 
= cting of wie On and singing socie- 

b 0. ° rtSt. Orders left 
John Church & Co. : “a 





MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, founded 1855 
A Aids all who want Ache, and representa 
Teachers who seek positions. No Cuarar ro Emp.oy- 

mce with Music Teach 





Cinciwsari Gonseaurony oF Musi 
87 West Seventh Street. 
Pupils are reccived daily during the entire year. For 


particulars, please see circulars, to be had in all music 
stores; or, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR; 
87 West Seventh Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 





National College of Music, 


Established by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, at Tre- 
montzTemple, Boston, where may be obtained a 


Thorough Musical Education, 


in all branches of the art. Special advantages of a 
practical nature offered, superior to any found elsewhere. 
All pupils sufficiently advanced will have frequent op- 
portunity of singing or playing to accompaniment fur- 
nished by the Quintette Club. 
The College has a corps of teachers for voice and piano, 
selected from 


THE BEST FOREIGN AND RESIDENT ARTISTS, 


Circulars, with full particulars of time, terms, etc., 
mailed free. Address 


THOMAS RYAN, 


Director National College of Music, Tremont Temple, 
16—21 BOSTON, MASS. 








~ MT. AUBURN 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 


CINCINNATI. 


Stands unrivaled as a school for young ladies. With a faculty o’ 
Bfteen ee ee of long experience, three of them Professors (grad 


yo brary and Reading Room, it atfords tactlivies 
6m am us, im, 

for a course of a ke gh os can be obtained in the 
ou 


Por Ontalogues or information, address: * 


ty 1 8. WHITE, 143 Bace St., Cincinnati 





Comprises four distinct Schools, viz. : 

Cuurcn Music, Pastor Musto, 
OrncuestRa Musto, Brass Banp Music. 
A School for Authors and Artists, and a Publishing Department. 

A complete Scientific and Practical Education, includ- 
ing Composition and Execution, in either of these Schools 
costs no more in this Institution than is usually expended 
in learning to merely play an instrument. tablished 
in 1853. as graduated over one hundred Professors 0: 
Music, and has therefore ceased to be an experiment. 





JAMES BAXTER, 4" 
12—23 Friendship, Allegany Co., N. ¥. 





We call attention to the new Series ol 


“TRUE?” 
Instruction Books, 


WITH OR WITHOUT A MASTER. 

Each work teaches in @ conciso and simple manner 
10w to play upon each instrument designated, beginning 
with the first principles, and gradually carrying the 
earner forward by a course of progressive lessons, such 
a8 can not fail, if rightly used, of making a good por- 
former, in the shortest possible time. 

The series of ‘‘ TRUE” INSTRUCTORS contains tho 
‘ollowing, each book being arranged with especial refer- 
“nee to being useful and practical for cack instrument, 
snd containing concise peg of the practical wae 

each i th i 


y instrument, wi ments, exercises, and other 
-pecialties carefally selected : 


RYAN’S TRUE PIANO. 


The Progressive Lessons contained in this book are 
ow, and found in no other work, 


RYAN’S TRUE VIOLIN. 


Oontaining all of the late popular melodies. 


RYAN’S TRUE MELODEON. 


Among the ypular songs are ‘‘ Pass Under the Rod,” 
“Leaf by Loaf,” “Ring my Mother Wore,” etc. 


RYAN’S TRUE FLUTE. 


Oomplete instructions and large collection of now 
snusic. 


RYAN’S TRUE CABINET ORGAN. 


Contains preludes and interludes, and selections of 
heautifal organ music. 


BYAN’S TRUE BUGLE. 


With this little work you can learn to ‘‘ Blow your 
own Horn,” in a few hours practice, to perfection. 


RYAN’S TRUE FIFE. 


Contains all the calls for camp and field duty, besides 
instructions and music. 


RYAN’S TRUE VIOLONCELLO. 


Containing complete instructions, exercises, and ex- 
amples, with extracts from works of Romberg, Dupont, 
Dotzauer, and Hamilton; also a large co! of the 
most popular melodies. 


RYAN’S TRUE FLAGEOLET. 


Containing simple instructions and a large amount of 
popular music. 


RYAN’S TRUE CLARIONET. 


A new and attractive system, witb favorite melodies 
interspersed. 


RYAN’S TRUE DRUM. 


A comaihts mace pee a8 Sp oem, to Sp 
added 


le music. 


BYAN’S TRUE GUITAR. 


In Press, WILL BE Reavy Novemser 1. 

This will be the latest, most original, and perfect cheay 
instructor ever issued for this delightful instrument. It 
will contain ing necessary to make a good per- 
former, hesides all of the late popular songs and pieces. 


All of the books in the “TRUE” INSTRUCTION 
series are strongly bound, with illustrated title-page; 
and they are acknowl to be the best and most com- 
plete for the money, ever published. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS EACH. 


sent by mail to any part of the country, post- 
4 Usual discount to teachers 





Copies 
paid, on receipt of price. 
and the trade. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 














CHURCH’S MUSICAL 





VISITOR. 








NINETY-SIX PAGES FULL SHERT MUSIC SIZE. 





A collection of new solos, duets, trios, and quartettes, 
for parlor and concert purposes. 

This book will supply a want long felt by every good 
singer—a reservoir from which may be drawn new and 
effective pieces for public singing. Mr. Bliss, whose 
abilities as a song writer are too well known to n 
comment, has been assisted in this work by Geo. F. and 
F. W. Root, and others who are eminent in their spe- 
cialties. 

A first class collection, of great variety, humorous 
and earnest, such as is contained in THE SONG TREE, 
has never before been bound together in one hook. 


THE SONG TREE, 
PRICE, $1.75 ; sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


Cincinnati, O, 





Do you want to learn to play on 


THE FLUTE! 
Ryan’s True Instructor will teach you. 


Pittsburg, Cincin'ti & St, Louis 


Railroad. 
(Little Miami and Pan-Handle Route.) 


Via Columbus. Shortcst and Quickest Route to 
All Eastern Cities. 


FOUR DAILY THROUGH TRAINS. 














Leave. Arrive. 
N. Y. Lightning Express 7.30a.m.  2.45p.m. 
N.Y. Fast Line.....c.cccccce 1.35p.m. 10.50p.m. 
N. Y. Night Express «.- 9.45 p.m. 6.30a. m. 
Columbus Accommodation... 4.00p.m. 10.55a.n. 
Springficld Accommodation... 9.00 a. m. 5.10 p. m. 
Morrow Accommodation........ 5.15 p. m. 8.508. m. 
Loveland Accommodation...... 12.05 p. m. 7.35 p. m. 
Loveland Accommodation...... 6.15 p. m. 6 50a, m. 
Loveland A dation 11.15 p. m. 8.00a. m. 





Sunday Church Train to Cincinnati leaves Loveland at 
9a.m. Returning, leaves Cincinnati at 2 p. m. 

The 9.45 p. m. Train leaving, and 6.30a.m. Train ar- 
riving, run daily. 

All Saturday Trains run through to New York without 
detention. 

Pullman’s Drawing-room and Sleeping cars and 
Palace Day and Sleeping cars run through to New York. 

Trains run by Columbus timc, whieh is seven minutes 
faster than city-time. 

For Through tickets, apply at the old Office, corner of 
Front and Broadway; No. 3 Burnet House; and corner 
= Vine and Baker streets ; and at the Depot, East Front 


reet. 
N. B.—Ticket Office open on Sunday from 9a. m. to 11 
a. m. only. 
The Omnibus Line calls for passengers and checks ba .- 
Gage at hotels and residences. s 
W. L. O'BRIEN, 


Gen. 8. W. Pass. Agent. 





CIN. HAM. & DAYTON B. B. 


FOR AND FROM THE 


North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 


ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
TOLEDuv, CHICAGO. 


SLEEPING CARS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as by 
any other line. 





8@For information and tickets apply at all principal 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 
Ask for tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 


ton Railroad. 
SAM’L STEPHENSON, 
General Ticket Agent. 





Ww Ew ROUTE 


PEN TO 


Chicago and the Northwest 





ill open on Monday, August 26, 1872, a 
LINE RO 


NEW FAST UTE 
FROM CINCINNATI TO CHICAGO, 
TO BE KNOWN AS THE 


KANKAKEE ROUTE. 
etRAINS DAILY 


Leave at 8.00 A. M. & 6.30 P.M, 
(CINCINNATI TIME.) 


THE RUNNING TIME, 


ONLY 12 HOURS! 


Is Quicker than by any other Route, or ever before made 
from Cincinnati to Chicago. 











Through Tickets and Sleeping Car Berths can be se- 
ured at No. 1 Burnet House, cor. Third and Vine 
streets; also at Depot, corner Pearl and Plum Streets. 
GEO. L. BARRINGER, Cc. K. LORD, 
Superintendent. Gen’! Ticket Agent. 





Joun H. Korunxen. G. Grimm. 


‘Koehnken & Co. 


DRGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 
No. 555 Sycamore Street, 


« Cincinnati, O. 


Refer to numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Churches 
during past fifteen years. 


30,000 


Thirty Thousand Copies Ordered in Ad- 
vance of Publication 


OF THE 


NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK 


CHURCHES, SINGING-SCHOOLS, AND CONVEN- 
TIONS, 





This alone were evidence enough of the appreciation 
in which the author is held, but other evidence of the 
real merits of the work is daily flowing in through the 
commendations of hundreds of Teachers and Amateurs, 
who have examined the specimen copies they have or- 
dered. The price of the Giory is $1.50 per copy, $13.50 
per dozen. For the present, we will send a single speci- 
men copy post-paid on receipt of $1.25. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





“A Bow of Promise.” 
THE RAINBOW! 
A New Cantata, 


By F. L. BRISTOW. 


Written expressly for, and adapted to the use of 


FEMALE SEMINARIES, 


SCAUOLS, 
SINGING SOOLETLES, 
ETO., ETO. 
ARGUMENT. 


“There are three primary colors—Red, Yellow, end 
Blue. Orange, Green, Indigo, and Violet, are produced 
by combinations of the others. 

** Light is represented as mother of the colored rays, 
because, when passed throngh a prism of glass or water, 
it is resolved into them. 

“ Light is represented as dwelling originally in Heaven, 
Circumstances are invented to account for its resolution 
into colored rays. 

** The scene is the Karth, where they all meet.” 

Tue Rainsow consists of sparkling melodies—Solos, 
Duets, Trios, and Chorusese—which easily take hold of 
the singers and audience; 4s not difficult to learn, and 
requires no expensive costumes to render effectively. I¢ 
is admirably adapted for concerts, exhibitions, and par- 
lor entertainments. 

Price 50 cents single copy; $4.50 per dozen. “Liberal 
discount to Schools and Seminaries. Copics mailed on 
receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





Cincinnati, Oe - 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








+ By the superiority of its tone combining great 
power, richness, sweetness and fine singing quality’ 
as well as great purity of intonation and har- 
moniousness throughout the entire scale, is fast 
driving almost all other pianos from the concert- 
room, and fully explains how Weber shows an 
increase of 206 per ct., and yet can not supply 
the demand. 


Circulars and Price Lists of Pianos and Organs 
sent to any one desiring them. 
John Church & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail Agents 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


CHARTER OAK LIFE INS. GO. 


~- At z < 
ey, : 


2 





HARTFORD, 
ZAITLOANNOI 





J.C. WALKLEY, Pres’t. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-Pres’t. 
SAM’L H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Ass’t Secretary. 


ROBT. L. DOUGLAS, Gen’! Agt., 
73 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Assets, += - + = += 810,000,000 
Imeome, ++ + = - «= 4, ,000 
Dividends to Policy Holders, 1870-71, 2,613,738 
Losses Paid do. do. 1,343,573 

The average ratio of expense to income, of fifteen of 
the largest and oldest companies, for the last four years, 
is 14.10. The average of the “Oak” for same period is 
but 12.47; and while the ratio of total outgo to income 
in same companies and for same time is 32.15, the Oak's 
average is but 27.13, thus evidencing great skill and 
economy in management. 

Rates Lower than any other mutual company. 

Divite annual, commencing with first renewal, 
and increasing each year. 
Policies issued on all the favorite plans. 
and now is presented to the public an entirely new feature 
known as the which is far superior to any 
Tontine, or other plan, oRee which payment of profits is 
deferred. Cash Surrender Value stated in the Policy, and can 
be wn at any time. The attention of the public is 
called to this plan, as containing features of unequaled 
excellence. Circulars or information given by the Com- 
pany, or by 


ROBERT L. DOUGLAS, Gen’! Agent, 
78 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 





The Best Sunday School Music Book! 


Unnugual Variety of Contents. The Best of Authorv. 


The Golden Rule! 
By S. W. STRAUB, 


With contributions from many of the best authors of 
Sunday Schou! Music in America, among which ere the 
followirz, familiar to every Sabbath school scholar: 
Gronoz F. Root, H.R. Paumen, W.A Vspen. 

J. R. Meprar, D. Lron, J.W = Kvuceces 
A.J. BrvrerrigLp, Westey Mastin, Magia Str vs, 

P. P. Buss, D. W. Snipzs, N. B. Lowe ster. 


and a kt of others, forming the latest, est, ay i most 
attractiy» collection of Sabbath School Songs ever pub- 
lished 


Especial Characteristics of the Golden Evie. 


In ne vther book hitherto issued has there ‘een so 
large a number of eminent song writers represented as 
will be ,ound in THE GOLDEN RULE. Thus arises 
the UN"SUAL VARIETY of its contents. 

Sunday Schools do not care to purchase over again 
songs w:.ich they have already sung from other books. 
The music in THE GOLDEN RULE is new, ond pre- 
pared eapressly for it. 

THE GOLDEN RULE contains songs such as will 
carry with them PERMANENT PROFIT, as well as transient 
pleasure and gratification. 


Every Sanday School ts interested in THE GOLDEN 
BULE. It will give satisfaction wherever used, 


THE GOLDEN RULE will be issued in splendid 
style, printed on fine white paper, and strongly bound. 
will be ready promptly as advertised, when orders will 
be filled in rotation. AN wishing specimen copies, or an 
early supply, should send orders at once, as the demand 
will certainly be very large. 

Prior, bound in boards, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen; 
$30.00 per hundred. A single copy, in pe r cover, for 
examination, will be mailed on receipt o' cents. 





The True Choir, 
By A. N. JOHNSON, 
Is the best Music Book for Church Choirs 
that ever was published. 
Price $13.50 per dozen. Send $1.00 for 
specimen copy. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cinci 


nnati, 0. 





yu Rue PSAcmist, 


By A. N. JOHNSON. 
A Church Music Book of 384 pages issued by authority 
of the Committee of the 


American United Presbyterian Church. 


The words set to the church tunes being taken from 
the United Presb¥terian Pealm Book, which was issued 
this year by authority of the United Presbyterian 


Church. 
While the best standard old tunes are in the book, 
most of the tunes are new ; but all of them have been 


True Psalmist. 


All of the metres in the new United Presbyterian Psalm 
Book are in the Trus Psatmtst. ' 
The Tauzs Psatmist contains a varied collection of 


ship, and 

most interesting character, for singing schools, musical 

conventi: Suusioah adboctationss 
Price $13.80 per dozen. A 


JOHN CHURCH & CO: 





OINOINNATI. 





Just Published! 


NEW REED ORGAN INSTRUCTION BOOK. 





BIMBALL’S 


NEW METHOD 


or the heed Organ. 


By HORACE E. KIMBALL. 
(Author of Kimball’s Organ Voluntaries.) 
The most Complete, Thorough, Progressive, 


and Practical Book of the kind that 
has ever been issued. 


This Book Contains 168 large Pages, 
making it the 


Largest Reed Organ Instructor in the Market. 





CONTENTS. 


Part I:—Elementary Exercises. 

Part II.—Scales, Exercises, and Instructive Pieces in all 
the keys. 

Part L11.—Miscellaneous Pieces, varefully graded and 
progressively arranged. 

Part [V.—The Minor Scales. 

Part V.—Interludes in all the keys and styles of move- 
ment. 

Part VI.—Modulations from each key to any other key. 

Part VII.—A choice collection of Vocal Gems. 


This book has been prepared expressly for teachers’ 
use, while the copious notes and directions will render it 
valuable as a SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 

The exercises are all melodic in character, and pleasing 
to the student. 

But one thing is taught at a time, and full explanations 
and directions are given, so that it is almost impossible 
for the student to go astray. 

The work is CAREFULLY FINGERED THROUGH- 
OUT. Especial attention has been given to Dover 
FINGERING, or the SHIFTING OF FINGERS WHILE HoLpING 
Down a Key. 

The work is westhetically as well as technically pro- 
gressive, leading the student by easy stages up to the 
study and appreciation of the best organ music. 

All who have seen it pronounce it 


THE BEST BOOK OF THE KIND EXTANT. 
Printed on fine white paper, and substantially bound 


in boards, 
Price, $2.50. 
8-tf. 





In Press—Ready May 15th, 


BRAINARD’S 


NEW METHOD 


For the Fiano Forte, 


By GEORGE W. BRAINARD. 


After many years of careful preparation, under the 
supervision of the late Mr. S. nard, this work is 
now presented to the Musical public. It will be fuund 
one of the most Complete, THOROUGH, and Progressive 
books of the kind ever issued, and when examined will 
not fail to take the place of all other Piano Forte 
methods. We especially desire Teachers to examine 
BrainaRp’s New MetTHop rok THE P1ANo Forte. A 
complete circular, fully describing this new method, will 
be sent free to any address. 


Price, Tozer Dottars. Copies mailed, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


8-tf. 






































